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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 
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Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
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General Convention. 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A DELIGHTFUL PARTY 


DELIGHTFUL party which had 

great difficulty in dissolving itself 
and going home—which persisted in 
breaking out with ‘“‘We Wont Go Home Till 
Morning” highly harmonized—was held at 
the residence of Dr. and Mrs. John M. 
Ratcliff, 2 Atherton Road, Winchester, 
Mass., Monday evening, November 25. 

It was given in honor of Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, field worker for the General Con- 
vention, and Rey. Edgar R. Walker, pastor 
of our Waltham church, who are to be 
married on Feb. 14. Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent, and his charming 
wife graced the occasion and entered heart- 
ily into all the festivities, and the other 
guests were close personal friends of the 
happy young couple, especially the work- 
ers at 176 Newbury Street and 16 Beacon 
Street. Few invited were absent. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ratcliff had planned things so that 
Mr. Walker and Miss Yates arrived after 
the other guests and for another purpose. 
They walked into the large living room 
with its cheerful open fire to the strains of 
the wedding march played by Mrs. Robert 
Rice, and were greatly surprised. 

The company soon descended to the 
“whoopee,” recreation or game room in 
the basement, where another fire was 
blazing on the hearth. Here Miss Yates 
was directed to open various bundles and 
to read various messages, under the watch- 
ful eyes of Dr. Ratcliff and William E. 
Gardner, who were efficient sergeants-at- 
arms. Her friends had showered her gen- 
erously and the ceremonies made much fun. 

Meantime, Mrs. Ratcliff, assisted by 
Mrs. Lalone, Miss Richardson, Miss Win- 
chester and Miss Andrews, was arranging 
a supper which was much enjoyed. 

With Mrs. Rice at the piano a regular 
Welsh eisteddfod, or Gaelic mod, was held 
with Lyman Achenbach and Wallace Fiske 
as leading bards and minstrels and Mrs. 
Shinn, the hostess at 16 Beacon Street, 
powerfully reinforcing the chorus of melo- 
dious wives, sweethearts and lady execu- 
tives. Once again all and sundry learned 
of “The Tavern in the Town” and how 
“Nellie” got home and the facts about 
Sweet Genevieve and Alouetta. ‘‘Love’s 
Old Sweet Song” and “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes’ were sung meltingly, as 
befitted the occasion, and, as Robert Need- 
ham was safely busy many miles away, 
even the “Little Brown Jug” made its ap- 
pearance, but in song only. 

It was a beautiful thing to have done— 
this party at the Ratcliffs—done from the 
heart for two popular young people who are 
both highly efficient servants of the church. 

JVies 


* * 
THE CHURCHES IN EAST LONDON 


“What a blessing I didn’t get that new 
lino after all.’”’ So humor saves the situa- 
tion. A woman emerged from her Ander- 
son shelter after the crash, to find her own 
home and about twenty others in the same 
street in ruins. Much has been heard of 
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the stoical endurance of the Londoner dur- 
ing these weeks of horror and heart-break. 
It is an endurance compounded of fatalism 
and the gift of humor. So armed, the East 
Londoner has shown himself able to meet 
the recurring shocks of days and nights of 
agonizing suspense, culminating perhaps in 
the loss of everything he holds precious, 
without a murmur of resentment. I spoke 
to one man whose home, in which he had 
lived for thirty years, had been turned into 
a heap of rubble. He told me he could not 
find a single piece of anything he has pos- 
sessed. He was completely matter-of-fact 
in expressing his regret. There was no 
trace of bitterness in his tone. He was 
typical in his fatalism. How often one 
hears the remark “It’s no good worrying— 
if your number is on it, you'll get it,” or 
“Tf you’re meant to go, you'll go.”’ And so 
you meet men and women who by virtue 
of this outlook have reached a realm where 
grief, loss, bereavement, no longer have 
power to hurt them. And meeting them 
makes one more humble. 

There has emerged too, a fellowship—in 
Schweitzer’s words, “‘the fellowship of those 
who bear the mark of pain.’”’ The Lon- 
doner’s reserve has vanished. No one is 
alone now. We live in herds—‘‘united by 
a secret bond’’—feeling stronger and 
braver when we are with the crowd. 

Such a situation offers a wealth of oppor- 
tunity to the churches and the ministry. 
The response on the whole has been noble. 
The minister, as something of a free agent 
by acting on his own initiative, can often 
render service ahead of officialdom, with 
its uncertain powers and irritating delays. 
True, the material he has to work with is 
not always ideal, but church rooms can be 
used as temporary shelters, rest centers, 
furniture repositories. He is sometimes 
able to help in evacuating those people for 
whom there is no official scheme. There 
are as many opportunities for active ser- 
vice now as any man could wish for. He 
is a welcome figure wherever he goes, and 
if he can adapt himself to anything from 
comforting the bereaved to furniture-shift- 

(Continued on page 1106) 
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THERE IS WORK TO DO 


(Written jointly by the General Superintendent and the 
General Secretary) 


SURVEY of the needs of a general church or- 
ganization brings all participants in its program 
together in a common observation: there is 

work to do. Pressing to the front is the demand to 
tackle important tasks, keep eternally at them, and 
trust that in the end all other things will fall in line. 
Whenever opinions diverge or differences as to proced- 
ure enter, co-workers are brought quickly back to 
effective service by the realization that, after all, the 
important thing is to get on with the job and do the 
work that needs to be done. 


Certain actions taken at the recent meeting of - 


the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention will enable the General Superintendent 
and the General Secretary to ‘“‘get on with the job” 
more effectively than ever. On the basis of this action 
the General Secretary is to give the major portion of 
his time to correlating and developing the educational 
activities of our Church. Closer articulation of the 
promotional programs for children, youth, and adults 
will be his particular concern. For immediate at- 
tention there will be certain needed developments in 
- leadership education and in relationships with local 
churches. 

’ For the immediate period the General Superin- 
tendent will give attention in particular to the follow- 
ing aspects.of the Forward Together Program: (1) 
completion of surveys; (2) initiating new movements; 
(8) promoting work among college students; (4) en- 
larging general field service; (5) integrating the total 
program of the church; and (6) the raising of necessary 
funds. 

Long-term achievements will not be sidetracked 
or neglected. There is agreement as to the need for 
changes at certain points in the functioning of our 
Church as a whole. Here are two statements, each 
appearing in official reports, one written by the General 
Superintendent, one by the General Secretary: 


Your committee found an abundance of opinion 
about the status of our Church and about the unsatis- 
factory operation of affairs of each organization, both 
when considered separately and of all organizations 
combined. 1 

We have a superabundance of dismembered and 
truncated bodies and by reason of this fact we are fre- 
quently prevented from functioning as a healthy or- 
ganism. 


How far changes are to go, how rapidly they are 
to be brought about, depends more upon the interest 
and concern of the people of the Church than upon of- 
ficers and staff members. Your leaders can discover 


needs, suggest proposals, and urge consideration. 
This they have done and will continue to do. They 
will go farther than this. They will insist upon in- 
telligent participation of all Universalists. 

It is also important to note that attempting to 
produce change does not nullify effort for immediate 
accomplishment. The two go together. This has 
been demonstrated in the last few months. As a 
long term view we have been talking about a unified 
Church. We realize that many steps will have to be 
taken. Yet thinking about it and planning for it has 
resulted in an important achievement. In the view of 
a unified Church the need for an adequate youth pro- 
gram loomed large. Emphasis upon this has resulted 
in approval and an appropriation by the Board of 
Trustees for a youth department. Thus we take a 
step ahead in the work that needs to be done. This is 
the attitude of your officers: There is work todo. The 
important thing is to get on with the job. Wecan talk 
and plan for change and transition; we can differ in 
opinion as to how this is to be brought about; but as 
long as we are not diverted from the work there is to 
do we shall be united and go forward. 

Robert Cummins, 
John M. Ratcliff. 


* * 


WHERE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX 
THOUSAND DOLLARS ARE TIED UP 


HE Universalist General Convention has one hun- 
lj dred and seventy-six thousand dollars worth of 
what were once income-bearing funds tied up 
in the building of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. At four percent this represents a loss of 
$7,040 per year to the Conventien. It never was in- 
tended that this large sum should be invested for a 
long period in this way. The plan was to secure the 
money from the denomination and put it back into 
the income-producing class. Doctor Cummins, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, showed vision and courage in 
grappling with this matter at the recent board meet- 
ing in New York City. ‘More of our capital funds,” 
he said, “are invested in the National Memorial 
Church than in any cther single denominational 
project—$176,000. These funds, a considerable pro- 
portion of our total holdings, were at one time in- 
come-producing, and it is my judgment they should 
be restored to this use.” The Board gave its sanction 
to plans outlined by Doctor Cummins for aggressive 
effort to put this money back where it belongs. 

At the same time the Board, upon the recom- 
mendation of the General Superintendent, approved 
plans to make the National Church better understood 
throughout the denomination. It is proposed to send 
some of our leading preachers to Washington to supply 
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the pulpit and to come into first-hand contact with 
this great project, and to release Doctor Brooks for a 
month or two each year to preach in other churches 
and to tell the story of the National Church. This 
has been suggested as a desirable thing to do ever since 
the church was built, but nothing has come of it. Now 
the plans are taking definite form. In our judgment 
the exchange will do good. 

_ It is worth while to take pains to keep alive the 
deep interest that people at large have in the National 
Church. It is worth while also to take pains to show 
new people in the church at Washington the nature 
of the relationship with the denomination. Doctor 
Cummins and Doctor Brooks are the kind of men who 
can co-operate effectively in this important task. 

* * 


TEN PERCENT IN NEW YORK 


R. FRED C. LEINING is a practical man. As 
a state superintendent he says two when he 
means two and five when he means five. Now 
he is saying “‘ten percent” to every Universalist minis- 
ter and every church member of New York State. 
“Let us try,’ he is saying, “in this new church year to 
make a ten percent advance in everything connected 
with our churches. Let us try for ten percent more 
members than we took in last year, ten percent in- 
crease in Sunday school and church attendance, ten 
percent more community service by our churches, ten 
percent more money in quotas and, coming up to a 
magnificent climax, ‘‘ten percent increase in subscrip- 
tions to The Christian Leader and to The Empire State 
Universalist.” 
Here is a goal that is attainable. 
who knows how to do it. 
* * 
AS TO DECEMBER 10, 1941 


N December 10, 1741, John Murray, one of the 
pioneers of Universalism on this continent, first 
saw the light of day at Alton, England. There- 

fore on Tuesday of the coming week we may, if we 
choose, celebrate the 199th anniversary of his birth. 

By direction of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, the 200th anniversary next year will be celebrated 
officially by the denomination of Christians which 
came into existence largely through his spiritual strug- 
gles and victories and his determined preaching of the 
word of God as he understood it. 

In the year of the bicentenary, The Christian 
Leader will give its readers the facts of Murray’s life 
and an appraisal of Murray’s work. It is well worth 
our study today. Wemakea mistake when we let the 
stilted, emotional language of the autobiography and 
the highly colored eulogies of his contemporaries 
prejudice us against the man. Murray wrote as did 
large numbers of people in his day. 

We do not say “divine and soul socthing tenets,” 
or declare that “he was ordained to be the Promulga- 
tor.”” Men do not burst into tears when things go 
wrong or tell about it when they do weep. But in the 
eighteenth century such language and such emotional 
exhibitions were not uncommon. 

There was a real man back of the stilted style. 
Murray showed his courage in many a test. He must 
have been an inspiring preacher, if one may judge 
from the crowds that attended his services. There is 
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not the slightest question about his being a deeply 
religious man. 

The name of Murray is associated with one of the 
most beautiful stories in religious history—his landing 
on the coast of New Jersey and his meeting with 
Thomas Potter. 

But even if we did not possess the priceless Potter 
story, we should still have a man who lived in a day 
when the light of majestic events fell upon his figure. 
He was a chaplain in the Revolution. He was an 
officer of Washington and a friend of Nathanael 
Greene. And his preaching broke through the iron 
defenses of a cruel theology and blazed a trail for the 
gospel of Jesus... 

Murray Grove can say, ‘Here he landed and met. 
Potter.” 

Philadelphia can say, “Here he preached and came 
to know Winchester.” 

Gloucester can say, ‘Here was his first real 
parish and here is the mother church.” 

Boston can say, “Here he served for twenty-two 
fruitful years.” 

And all up and down the settlements others may 
point to words and deeds associated with his name. 

The Murray bicentennial celebration ought to be 
an inspiring event in the history of the Universalist 


’ Church. 


* * 


GIVING SCHOOL TIME TO THE SECTS 


HE Protestant church forces of New York City 
have won a great victory. They have induced 
the Board of Education to allow children to 

leave school the last hour on Wednesdays to attend 
schools of religion—Jewish, Christian or what you will. 
John Dewey appeared in opposition because he feared 
the action might create divisions among schoolmates. 
Others are against it because the contrast between 
efficient day schools and inefficient church schools 
might inspire disgust and contempt in young minds. 
We are against it because we believe that sectarian 
forces are anxious to get hold of school time and be- 
cause the action of the board might be turned into an 
entering wedge. 

We are strongly for character training either in 
special classes or as a byproduct of all other studies in 
the public schools. The right kind of instruction along 
such lines would pave the way for the work of parents 
and church schools in helping children to grow re- 
ligiously. 


* * 


A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


N American belonging to a French family, whose © 
name cannot be divulged, recently received a 
letter which was published in The New Re- 

public. 

It said that they had received a letter from their 
American son and had learned with the utmost 
pleasure all that America is doing for Britain. The - 
letter, written from that part of France where the 
Vichy government is in nominal control, described 
that government as ‘“‘bound hand and foot by the 
Germans.” The letter expressed indignation over 
reports that Jews were persecuted in Toulouse and 
Pau. ‘We never saw or heard of any such things 
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happening,” says the letter, “and your father goes 
downtown every day. There are many Jews here as 
refugees. People pity them, I assure you.” Inde- 
pendent investigations have confirmed this statement. 

A paragraph which confirms what we have heard 
from other sources is this: ‘‘At present everything is 
being requisitioned. For instance, 5,000 head of 
cattle, I am told, have just gone, and in the south we 
are not large cattle-raisers, as you know. The wheat 
has been requisitioned before it was threshed. Thus 
Hitler will appease his people by giving them our 
food. As for us, 360 grams of meat per week, 100 
grams of cheese, 100 grams of oil or fat, will not go very 
far for the majority of the people. Potatoes are lack- 
ing. Itis forbidden to carry beans from a farm to our 
home. In addition to all this, we have very little 
coal.”’ 

This explains why many good people are slow to 
fall in with the movement to force the British to lift 
the blockade and letfoodin. This is not our final word 
on the subject, but it may explain hesitancy in joining 
a relief movement which appeals deeply to every 


humane instinct. 
* * 


DOCTOR CUMMINS’ REPORT 


N our issue of next week, we shall publish an article 
by Doctor Cummins, General Superintendent, 
giving an account of one year of work in the For- 

ward Together Program. This will be followed by 

other articles telling more in detail the story of 
specific achievements. 

This statement of Doctor Cummins has been held 
back until it could be read to the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention and receive 
their approval. 

It is regarded as an important document and ten 
thousand reprints have been ordered for general dis- 
tribution. Our people will read this article and the 
others to follow with interest, and will rejoice in the 
story of all progress made. 


* * 


ZIONS HERALD MISSION NUMBER 


E warmly congratulate Zions Herald, the in- 
dependent Methodist weekly, upon a 48- 
page missions number recently published. 

Well planned, well supported by advertising, beauti- 
fully illustrated and full of live material, it shows what 
can be done by people as tireless and interested as the 
members of the Wesleyan Association and a real 
editor. Not only does this issue deal with ‘‘missions 
around the world,” but it is concerned with the life of 
the sharecroppers. 

_A two-page map illustrates the work in foreign 
fields, where the Methodists have 2,477 ministers, 
453,462 church members, 346,441 probationers and 
462,381 pupils in church schools. Under the map is 
the great utterance of John Wesley, ‘‘The world is my 
parish.” 

Throughout the paper is a note of confidence. 
Dean Charles R. Brown, a Congregationalist, who 
has taken the paper for fifty years, contributes a ser- 
mon on “Dreams Come True” which sets the keynote. 

The high praise given to this issue by some of the 
daily newspapers is well merited. 
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Best of all, it goes to four times the number of 
people in the regular list of subscribers. 

These Methodists, north or south, never let war, 
famine, pestilence, secularism or political tumult and 
division get them down. They know where they are 
going and they push ahead. 

* 


* 


OUR OWN WAY 


T seems important to us, this having our own way, 
and perhaps it is. Perhaps it is a right way and 
perhaps we ought to stick to it with grim deter- 

mination. But may it not be that it is mapped out by 
pride rather than by principle? Or may it not be that 
subtle forms of selfishness are permeating what seems 
at first to us as completely disinterested and un- 
selfish? At any rate we believe it to be important 
for all of us who believe in unselfishness and in good 
will to search our ways before God and see if possible 


the true nature of the decisions that we are making. 
. * * 


WHEN HUMOR IS NOT IN ORDER 


OME would say that in this old world of suffering 
and sorrow humor always lightens the load. 
Some instance Lincoln’s alleged remark that if 

he could not laugh he would go mad. Indeed, there 
is a case for humor almost everywhere and in nearly 
all situations, and certainly in more situations than 
humorless dictators and their smalltime imitators 
think. There are, however, situations which cannot 
be treated humorously. We are not thinking about 
the realm of the vulgar itself. There is in fact a humor 
in the field of vulgarity that lifts the vulgar common- 
place out of the level of sordidness in healthy minds. 
One place, however, where humor is distinctly not in 
order is the discussion of drunkenness. Drunken 
driving of an automobile is most assuredly no joke and 
ought never to be treated as such. The other night 
we listened to two very clever radio comedians. Their 
act was good; their lines were most diverting except at 
one point, where they became antisocial, to say the 
least. At this point a third man simulating drunken- 
ness appeared. After some conversation the drunken 
man announced that he would drive home. One of 
his interrogators thereupon said, ““You don’t mean 
you are going to drive your car?’ ‘‘Yeah,’’ said the 
tipsy one, “I’m too drunk to walk.” 

In the interest of safety on the highway we re- 
spectfully suggest to our radio companies that they 
delete from future programs all such suggestions so 
dangerous where programs are listened to by millions 
of the mentally immature. Managers of radio sta- 
tions know as well as we that drunken driving is no 
joke. Not all of their listeners know this. 

ee ite, 


x OX 


IN A NUTSHELL 


At least the title of Quincy Howe’s new book is 
interesting: ““The News and How to Understand It: 
In Spite of the Newspapers; In Spite of the Magazines; 
In Spite of the Radio.” 


Said his honor the judge when Julius Caesar was 
brought before him for driving through a red light: 
“Apparently nothing but a Greek can stop a Roman.” 
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Keepers of the Fire” 


Harry P. Bridge 


OOKING at the American scene as we find it to- 
day, I have been impressed with a certain factor 
which you may also have observed. This is 

the vast amount of criticism on every hand. Of course, 
it is the most natural thing in the world to criticize. 
Progress demands criticism. However, with typical 
zeal and enthusiasm we Americans have carried things 
too far. Within recent years we have allowed our- 
selves to develop into a nation of self-appointed ama- 
teur critics, distinguished more often by our loud 
voices than by our good judgment. 

We criticize the things we understand, the things 
we don’t understand, and even things of which we 
haven’t the slightest knowledge. We can tell the ex- 
perts how to do their jobs. We can tell the President 
how to run the country and the executives of other 
nations how to run theirs. 

We seem to be able to do everything well except 
mind our own individual affairs. We know everything 
about every job in the world, except the one most im- 
portant job of all, that of living our own lives happily, 
contentedly and well. 

Some say this is a sign of the times. Maybe so. 
Most certainly, it is a sign of a restless, discontented, 
emotionally immature people who have never taken 
time out to develop a real philosophy of living. 


I 


In my own work I learned long ago that it is im- 
possible to please a man who hasn’t the slightest idea 
of what he wants. 

I realize now that it is just as impossible to please 
a nation of people who have learned to expect more out 
of life than they can possibly get, who are dissatisfied 
with what they have wanted after they have got it, 
and who fail to realize that the world, their state, their 
town or their individual homes can never be right until 
they have set their own individual lives right. 

We are living in a marvelous nation, in a mar- 
velous age. We have conquered the sky, the ocean and 
the earth. In the words of the old darky minister, 
we have unscrewed the inscrutable in science, medicine 
and many other fields of human endeavor. We have 
excelled in bringing human activity to its highest 
pitch of scientific perfection. We have done every job 
well—except the one most important of all. 

We look around us at the sweating labor of this 
great nation with its vast resources, and feel shocked 
that a people so energetic, so resourceful and so willing 
should get so little of content, happiness, rest and satis- 
faction for the high price they have paid. Right or 
wrong, our people are not content with their oppor- 
tunities and rewards and are growing restive under 
present conditions. 

If wealth were reckoned in terms of bright eyes, 
smiling faces, contentment and peace of mind, instead 
of dollars, the United States could regard itself as a 
very poor nation indeed. A few years ago, I talked 
with a Frenchman who was making his first visit to 
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these shores. ‘‘Ah!’”’ he would say, “you Americans! 
What a strange people you are. You do not smile. 
You do not enjoy yourselves. You work too hard 
when you work, and you play too hard when you play. 
You are always in a hurry. You are almost always 
worried about something—if it isn’t about your work, 
then it is about your golf, your bridge or some equally 
inconsequential thing. You take yourselves too 
seriously.”’ 

He was right, and his statement is even more true 
today. We are players who think only of the score 
—nothing of the game for the game’s sake or for the 
enjoyment participation in it can bring. 


II 


It is hard to admit it, yet people are still bar- 
barians. The only difference is that they are bar- 
barians who have turned very, very clever. They are 
all for scientific efficiency, all for money and output 
and sales and speed. They make a record one year in 
business or in sport, then set out next year to beat it. 
And some of us may even lose our jobs if we do not 
succeed. 

We have made machines that shame us by their 
perfection. We have become gods in technical mat- 
ters. But in the matter of developing our own higher 
natures, we are brothers of the Negro in his thatched 
mud hut on the banks of the River Congo. 

We still have no conception of culture or of happi- 
ness except as something to be bought. 

We cry for peace and there is no peace. Nor can 
there be any peace until we put ourselves at peace 
with ourselves. 

Now, no sane person would ever condemn prog- 
ress. Progress is probably as necessary to man as 
three meals a day are to him. What we should insist 
upon is that it be progress in the right direction. Let 
us make sure we do not mistake mere action, mere 
jumping around, for progress—just as we too often 
mistake noise for music, or smut for literature, or most 
of what comes over our radios as entertainment or 
what appears in newspapers as indicative of the best 
thought. 

We are an amazingly inconsistent people in mat- 
ters of philosophy and religion, probably because we 
have so very, very little of either. We have regarded 
ourselves as God’s personal emissaries, as His favorite 
children, whereas we are probably just about the most 
troublesome, most worrisome children God has in all 
His great family. 

For months past we have been hearing about Adolf 
Hitler’s great secret weapon. There have been many 
fearful reports about it, much guesswork and weird 
speculation as to just what it was and how it would 
work. I am not pretending that I know what it is, 
but I do know what has been Hitler’s greatest weapon 
to date. It has been one that has enabled him to 
conquer almost half of Europe. It is not a new kind of 
airplane, a new gun or a new bomb; it is an insidious 
boring in on man’s most precious possession—his men- 
tal serenity. Itis very clever propaganda that appeals 
.to the fears, uncertainties and dissatisfactions we have 
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allowed to creep into our lives. It is propaganda 
which takes tremendous advantage of the fact that 
most of us today have no philosophy of living te guide 
us, no real peace of mind, no practical religion, no 
confidence in ourselves or our fellowmen. Hitler has 
found our weakest point, and he has hit it hard. He 
will probably continue to hit it hard until we bolster 
our defenses, not as a-nation but as individuals. 

What this country needs is not necessarily a new 
administration in Washington, or a new economic 
scheme of things; it is less hurry, less worry, less criti- 
cism, less noise, less aimless: wandering around in 
search of the happiness that lies and can lie only at 
our doorsteps. What it needs is a new ideal of living, 
developed by each of us individually and carried out 
in our daily lives. 

Henry David Thoreau observed that a man is 
rich in proportion to the number of things he can do 
without. This statement gets somewhere near the 
truth as far as real happiness and a real philosophy of 
living are concerned. 


III 


I am willing to agree reluctantly that we are 
approaching a new order of world affairs—for better 
or for worse, and most likely for worse. The past 
twenty-five years of peace have been a cheat, for there 
has been no peace. There may be no real interna- 
tional or economic peace for a number of years to 
come. It may even come #0 pass that our much- 
vaunted American standard of living will be reduced. 
For years we have lived solely to boost this standard. 
For years we have regarded progress, speed and money 
as our most important aims. Take these things away 
and we have nothing, unless we ourselves can supply it. 

Simpler living, simpler religions, greater enjoy- 
ment of simpler things—these are America’s need to- 
day. Ten years ago, such a suggestion would have 
been laughed at. Today, with our lives glutted by 
success that has not satisfied, with possessions to 
which we have become slaves, and with a haunting 
fear of things to come, we begin to realize that maybe 
there is something to it after all. 

The question is asked, ‘‘What is wrong with the 
world?” And the answer is, nothing, absolutely 
nothing. The trouble is with you and me, each one 
of us as individuals. Until we put our own philosophy 
right the world can never be right. 

Many will remember the play so popular shortly 
after the first World War, ‘Journey’s End,” particu- 
larly the scene in the British dugout early on a morn- 
ing just before an attack was to be made, an attack 
which many occupants of the dugout knew they would 
never live through. They were facing the end of their 
world, and a painful end at that. Outside the barrage 
was pounding away. Occasionally a machine gun 
chattered from some hidden parapet. Down in that 
dugout, the men were tense. Some bordered on the 
_ hysterical. Some wanted to cry. Officers vented their 
emotions with gruff orders. These were the men who 
had no inner contentment, no philosophy to cover them 
over the tough spots of life—all but one. He was an 
officer, too, a former schoolmaster. He was puffing 
calmly at a pipe, reading a book. A young private, a 
former student of his, came up to him. The youngster 
bordered on the hysterical. He wanted to talk of his 
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fears, of what was on the outside of the dugout, of what 
would happen to them when they went over the top. 
But the older man would have none of it. He talked 
about his garden back home, of the flowers he had nur- 
tured and developed, and you could see the youth re- 
lax and forget his fears as the old professor talked. 
Then he picked up his book again and read passages 
aloud—‘‘Alice in Wonderland” of all books—‘‘The 
time has come, the walrus said, to talk of many things; 
of shoes and ships and sealing wax and cabbages and 
kings.” 

These two men went over the top and neither 
came back. What happened the story does not tell, 
but whatever came it found them calm and unafraid. 
They had donned a mental protection that surpassed 
any armor plate that was ever built. 


IV 

In ancient days when the few human inhabitants 
of the world lived in caves, fire was almost as important 
to them as food and clothing. It kept them warm, it 
cooked their food and it protected them from the dan- 
gerous animals which lurked in the woods outside. So 
important was it that to one man or woman of un- 
questioned dependability was entrusted the job of see- 
ing to it that, come storm or flood, or whatever may, 
the fire would never go out. I like to think of people 
like this soldier as our present day Keepers of the Fire 
—keepers of the divine fire of calmness and content- 
ment that so many of us have carelessly allowed to be 
extinguished in our lives. Such people are few and 
far between, but you have met them and so have I. 
I remember the old violinist who taught me music. 
He was as poor as a church mouse in worldly goods, 
but his life was filled to overflowing with a beauty and 
a happiness that you could not buy with all the money 
in the world. 

I remember a little old lady who used to go to the 
church I attended. She did not have much in the 
way of worldly goods, but she was rich in a philosophy 
that made her life an inspiration and a practical help to 
all who came in contact with it. There was always a 
smile on her face and a calmness about her. None of 
us knew until after she had died what she herself had 
known for ten years, that through all the period of her 
greatest helpfulness to others she had been suffering 
from an incurable disease. 

I like to think of Helen Keller. Born deaf, dumb 
and blind, she overcame these obstacles one by one. 
Today, she has probably found more real happiness, 
satisfaction and contentment without actually having 
seen or heard a thing than those of us not so handi- 
capped. 

There are others too numerous to mention here. 
These are the people who prove it can be done. By 
their example and under conditions far harder than 
most of us will ever know they have shown the value 
of a philosophy that insists on simplicity, contentment, 
happiness and peace of mind as the natural birthright 
of man. 

Vv 

After all, why should not living be simple? Work 
is simple and so is play. It is only human beings who 
make things complicated. 

Check back through the history of religions and 
you will find that practically all the great prophets 
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summed up the essence of religion in almost exactly 
the same simple words. Zarathustra of the Persians 
‘said that “man should do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him.’”’ Confucius of the Chinese said 
it in exact reverse. And Jesus of the Jews presented 
it as the golden rule which we know today. Best of 
all, however, I like the way it was stated by the old 
prophet Micah, who, to my mind, boiled it down to 
the simplest, most all-inclusive form: ‘““‘What more 
doth the Lord require of thee, O man, than to deal 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

True religion is as simple as this one simple state- 
ment of fact. There is nothing complicated about it. 
The trouble with religion is not in its great, self- 
obvious truths. The trouble with religion is us. We 
have made it meaningless and complicated, just as we 
have insisted on complicating every other phase of 
life. We have bound it round with red tape, creeds, 
superstitious ritual and an enormous egotism. 

Living itself is a comparatively simple matter. 
Few of us indeed who cannot assure ourselves and those 
dear to us of a home, clothing and food to eat. Check 
back through your own worries and fretting and you 
will find that a large percentage of them came as the 
result of a mad chase for non-essentials, for the things 
which, in the long run, did not mean a thing save to 
our vanity, our greed, our selfishness. 

Play is simple for the reason that children who do 
the only real playing that is done today have not yet 
learned the failings of their elders. They do not take 
themselves seriously. They do not have to wager one 
half cent a point or a nickel a hole to make things in- 
teresting. They play for amusement and recreation, 
just as all of us should. How many doting parents 
who, after proudly purchasing some complicated toy 
for a child, were surprised and even annoyed to find 
that the youngster preferred to play with some simple, 
home-made device that did not cost a cent! 


VI 


What we have yet to learn is that happiness is a 
state of mind, and only a state of mind. 

It is not a matter of owning something, or being 
somewhere, or doing something. It is only a matter 
of throwing your mind in neutral from the unholy 
rush of affairs and learning again that man’s most 
luxurious possession is simply the ability to relax, 
laugh and realize how foolish people are to go forever 
on like Chauncey Depew’s famous blind men at mid- 
night in a dark room looking for a black hat that is 
not there. 

Today, we stand in the midst of a world gone mad. 
If ever there was a time when calmness was required, 
it is now. It is our only possible protection against 
physical factors we may not be able to control. It is 
our only key with which to unlock the simple secrets 
of a more satisfying and more abundant life. 

We are children of the Night groping forward in 
the Dawn. We are slaves who might easily be set 
free if only we could discard our instincts as slaves. 
We are running about with lanterns when, if we will 
only allow it, the sun will shine upon us. 

We hope—and it is entirely possible if in our own 
lifetime we can begin the readjustment—that our 
children may see a golden age. They will take the 
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miracles of science for granted. They will be more in- 
terested in the miracles of the inner rather than of the 
outer life. 

They will not be excited about things. 
be excited about themselves. 

They will be set free from the passion of owner- 
ship. Their ideal of success will be more than in- 
creased net profits. 

They will be efficient by habit, and they will 
reach out for the knowledge that is higher than effi- 
ciency. They will inherit the new tasks of self-develop- 
ment and human culture and spiritual evolution. 

They will realize far better than we that the job 
of our philosophy and our religicn is not to prepare 
us for death but to prepare us to participate in better, 
more abundant living here and now. Their religion 
will not teach them to fear that life may come to an 
end. It will teach them to fear that it may never have 
a real beginning, lacking the proper philosophical 
equipment. It will teach them to live one life at a 
time, in the firm conviction that whatever is to come 
will then very well take care of itself. 

This is no time for discouragement. It is time 
for work, for the development of ourselves, for the cor- 
rection of our greatest weakness. 

Man still stands among all the wonders of the 
modern world as the last and greatest wonder of all. 
What has already been accomplished leads us to be- 
lieve that nothing that science and invention have 
produced is one half as wonderful as what the human 
spirit can accomplish in the years to come. It is a 
task which is not up tousasanation. Itisa job that 
is up to us as individuals. 

x * OX 
OUR PAGAN FUNERALS 

On several occasions The Churchman has condemned the 
practices connected with funerals and urged their reform in the 
direction of our common Christian concepts. We therefore give 
our ardent approval to a recent address on this subject by the 
Rev. Otis R. Rice, chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, at 
the Conference of Ministers and Religious Workers at Union 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Rice said in part: ‘‘There is a need 
for a Christian attitude in funeral services. By that I mean more 
emphasis on survival of the soul than concern for the body that is 
left. It is un-Christian to have ostentatious and lugubrious 
funerals. The emphasizing of matters pertaining to the corpse, 
of the overstimulation of emotion, of the wearing out of mourners 
by long services and waits, seems to me to be more pagan than 
Christian. While respect should be shown for the dead, it is no 
respect to those who have gone to impoverish a family for years to 
come because of ostentatious and expensive funeral rites.” 

Not the least of the fault lies with many of the clergy. They 
have given in to the type of undertaker who likes to take control 
of all funeral arrangements, including the service, which is cer- 
tainly the prerogative of the clergyman. We admit from long 
experience that such undertakers are unpleasantly persistent per- 
sons and many parsons get to the point of saying—as they never 
should—‘‘What’s the use?” and letting the undertaker do as he 
pleases. This situation accounts, in no small degree, for the lu- 
gubrious and pagan emphasis in the modern funeral. And most 
people are fearful of not doing the “right thing.” But the waste — 
of money on flowers alone ought to come in for determined con- 
demnation by the clergy. How much more sensible and Christian 
to send a note of sympathy, saying that the money which might — 
have been spent on flowers will be sent to a welfare agency as a 
memorial to the one who has died. Our excuse—conscious on un- 
conscious—is usually ‘‘custom.” But if we are going to give way 
to traditions, why not follow the traditions of Christianity rather 
than those of paganism?—The Churchman. 


They will 
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The Christlike View of War Relief* 


Harmon M. Gehr 


I tell you, in so far as you did it to one of the 
humblest of these brothers of mine, you did it to me. 
Matthew 25 : 40. 


N time of need there is no text more frequently 
quoted than this one. To believe that when we 
help the friendless and the suffering we are 

serving Jesus wins a response from any man or woman 
of Christian culture. It is proof that one has a back- 
ground of Christian culture. For this is the soul of the 
Christian ethic—that when we are helping in the 
cause of man we are helping Christ indeed. 

Many legends have enforced this teaching, none 
more effectively than the story of a giant who used his 
strength to carry people across a river. One night 
during a storm a child arrived at the river’s bank and 
asked for passage. Without ado the giant lifted his 
burden and started for the other side. As he proceeded 
the weight of the child grew enormously. The giant 
was barely able to reach the other side. The Old 
English wording of the story has it that the burden- 
bearer then said: “‘Chylde, thou hast put me in grete 
peryll. I might bere no greater burden.” Then it was 
revealed that he had carried Christ across the river, and 
unknowingly he had borne for a few minutes the weight 
of the world’s sins. Ever after the giant was called 
Christopher, or Christ-carrier. 

We may not agree with the theological implica- 
tions of that old tale, but we cannot avoid its every- 
day truth. We, too, carry Jesus when we try in our 
limited way to ease misfortune and suffering. 

Accompanying this truth is the equally obvious 
teaching of the text that we are all brothers in Christ. 
We cannot take our part in this never-ending work of 
remedying wrong without discovering that those who 
work with us shoulder to shoulder are very close and 
necessary to us. We also learn that those who need 
our help are not limited to our home, our community 
or our nation. There are no “lesser breeds without 
the law.’”’ When we do good to anyone in need— 
lawyer, merchant, beggar, thief, soldier, refugee or 
alien—we are showing that we believe in the unity, 
yes, the brotherhood, of man. Then we are as one with 
St. Christopher. 

I know how unreal this is to most people. Most 
of us think we do the best we can where we are. We 
care for our own, perhaps we drop a dime in the blind 
man’s hat, we may even indulge ourselves in some 
private charity as a little secret between God and our- 
selves. All this is worthy and to an extent it helps 
along the cause. But in the name of burden-bearing, 
or even in the name of self-interest, it is not enough. 
If this counsel of helping Jesus through helping others 
is unreal it is because we make it so. If it is too broad 
for our participation it is because we make excuses for 
our frailties or our fears. It is not that it is too idealistic 
or too all-inclusive so much as that it is too hard. We 
do not want to strain ourselves. We do not wish to 
disturb the easy comfort of our lives. Isn’t this true? 
Don’t we say it of our neighbors? Couldn’t we say it 
of ourselves? Really, it is no marvel that the world 
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goes to the dogs occasionally. The marvel is that 
civilization does not break up completely. We furnish 
reason for it by our unwillingness to bear its responsi- 
bilities. 

When we measure ourselves by Jesus’ demands— 
such, for example, as is contained in the text—we feel 
pretty small. Jesus was an absolutist. He did not 
compromise. That is the reason we can still turn to 
his principles, measure ourselves, and discover how ex- 
pedient most of our actions are. That is the reason 
that after these two thousand years we find his teach- 
ings still challenging our weaknesses, casting out our 
demons of indecision, egotism, hate and fear. 

We must, if we would retain what vestiges of civi- 
lized life we have left and rebuild a world, endeavor to 
approximate the standards Jesus set forth. “I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 
naked and ye clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me: 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me. . . . Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” There is no other way. And there has been no 
greater opportunity for such work than there is today. 

One of the great programs of work for the hungry, 
the cold, the sick, the imprisoned—refugees all—done 
in this spirit of Christ, was begun in the nineteenth 
century in Europe by the Red Cross. Probably it was 
inspired in great degree by the work of Florence 
Nightingale. 

In 1853 England, France and Turkey fought 
Russia. In short order English troops stirred their 
nation to rejoicing by winning the battle of the Alma 
River on the Crimean peninsula. But joy did not last 
long, for word soon came that little provision had been 
made for the care of the wounded—no surgeons, no 
nurses, not even bandages. Against severe criticism 
Florence Nightingale asked to take nurses to the 
Crimea. It was only because of the desperate situation 
that the government permitted it. In those days 
women were not persons but ‘‘females’’! 

The success of Miss Nightingale in organizing re- 
lief for the suffering soldiers awakened England to the 
need of trained nurses. In honor of the heroine the 
first lay training-school for nurses was begun, and in 
1861 the first class of thirteen nurses was graduated. 
That profession has spread its mission of mercy over 
all the world. 

During the American Civil War our own Clara 
Barton did the work here that Miss Nightingale had 
done for England. It isa work that most of us know 
about. Considering these instances, and others too, 
for both Miss Nightingale and Miss Barton were con- 
sulted on hospital administration during the Franco- 
Prussian War and Miss Nightingale gave official ad- 
vice during the Civil War, it is easy to trace the de- 
velopment of the idea which led to the Red Cross. 
The suffering of men at war was too great to leave in 
amateur hands or to the uneven support of private 
philanthropy. It was not long before the universal 
flag of ministry to wounded soldiers, a red cross on a 
white field, was seen on every battle-ground. The 
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Red Cross had become an international movement. 

This is good. White corpuscles are necessary to 
cure infection when the blood stream is destroying it- 
self. So it was that Red Cross workers became the 
white corpuscles during war, doing their utmost to 
salvage the human remnants of the conflict. 

But it was better when the Red Cross expanded 
its work to serving mankind in all its misery. Clara 
Barton proposed the amendment which broadened 
the base of the Red Cross ministry. Today the Inter- 
national Red Cross has many objectives and they are 
all pointed toward relieving the suffering of man, 
whether caused by war, sickness or disaster. Their 
rule is absolute impartiality and they are completely 
independent of any cause except the cause of man. 
This is as it should be. Jesus did not limit himself by 
saying “In so far as you did it to one of the humblest 
of these Jewish brothers of mine, you did it unto 
me.”’ 

Let us recall some of the work of the American 
Red Cross. And let us, as we think of it, realize that 
we can have a part by supporting it financially and 
with our service. Our bulletins this morning contain 
a summary of some of the work the Red Cross has 
done since the last roll call. These almost astro- 
* nomical figures are impressive. But there is more to 
come. In addition $21,000,000 was collected in Amer- 
ica last spring for relief in Europe. So far something 
more than $10,000,000 of that sum has been spent: 
$1,500,000 for repatriating war-stranded Americans, 
$1,000,000 for Finnish and Polish relief, $5,500,000 for 
relief in war areas and $3,000,000 for materials out of 
which garments and surgical dressings are being made 
by local units over the nation. 

The full report of recent American Red Cross work 
abroad is extremely stirring. Time after time supplies 
have been sent to Europe via Pan American Airways— 
chloroform, opiates, dressings, serums—and much of 
this has been carried free. Two thousand small stoves 
were bought for refugee mothers who had been trying 
to cook over bonfires. Beans needed for refugee soup 
were rerouted by the carload over many miles. Sup- 
plies were personally conducted by Red Cross repre- 
sentatives through the Alps, across Norwegian swamps, 
under fire, along refugee columns. It is not known 
what will be required in the future—except that it 
will strain every muscle of the organization. During 
the first World War the Red Cross expended $400,- 
000,000 in its work of mercy. 

What sane person can deny that great work of this 
order should be supported? We deplore the necessity 
of it, yes; Red Cross workers wish devoutly that there 
was no need for their services. But as long as there 
are such man-made catastrophes as war and disease, 
fire and flood, there will be need of work such as the 
Red Cross does. And all those who from generous 
impulse and through sacrifice give that it may be 
strong and efficient are in truth doing it unto Jesus. 

Another organization that shows the Christlike 
spirit in its ministration is the American Friends 
Service Commission. Organized in 1917 under the 
sponsorship of the Friends, it restored devastated dis- 
tricts throughout Fran e, Poland and Serbia, hospitals 
were erected by it in France and Russia, schools for 
war orphans were established in Serbia, Poland and 
Syria, and more than two million German children 
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were saved from death by starvation. During four 
years the A. F. S. C. regularly fed one million and a 
quarter German children. Since the first World War 
members of the commission have fought Russian 
famine and fed the children of both sides in the Spanish 
Civil War, after the Japanese earthquake they poured 
in supplies and services, and through their efforts 
starving miners’ families in West Virginia were re- 
habilitated. Today their efforts to help suffering men, 
women and children are not bounded by any national 
military or political cause. 

Naturally, with such an inclusive, might we not 
say Christlike, view, the American Friends Service 
Commission runs head-on into obstacles set up by na- 
tional as opposed to international interests. A tre- 
mendous problem is before the commission just now 
in France and Belgium, not to mention other coun- 
tries. Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary, set 
forth the situation last month in Philadelphia, in an 
address before the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Knowing the reputation of this man 
and of the organization he represents, as well as the 
high religion of the Friends, it should be accepted as 
the truth. 

Mr. Pickett reported that there are millions of 
starving people in France and Belgium at this very 
hour. The need is growing greater daily and will 
shortly become overwhelming. These people are not 
starving because their food has been taken from them 
by the invader. Upon this point Mr. Pickett is em- 
phatic. They have always had to import food, es- 
pecially in Belgium, where 75 percent of the wheat 
supplies have always come across the water. In France 
no crops were planted last spring because the soldiers 
manning the Maginot line were mainly the farmers of 
France. “It was promised them that in case of food 
shortage ..... France and Britain jointly would 
purchase surpluses from America.”’ France’s barns 
are empty but the French people remember that 
promise, and, according to Mr. Pickett, they feel that 
they have been betrayed. Furthermore, on the advice 
of thirty-seven relief workers scattered over France, 
there is not the slightest evidence that food has been 
taken from unoccupied France. 

Naturally, all this is grudgingly admitted. Mr. 
Pickett does not care for the point of view of the in- 
vader, nor does any member of the American Friends 
Service Commission. But that is not the point. The 
point is that multitudes that are innocent in every sense 
of the word arestarving. Wemust be honest about this 
situation if we would as a Christian people hope to do 
anything about it. 

On the other hand, the problem of plenty is facing 
our own Department of Agriculture. At present our 
nation has $300,000,000 worth of food surpluses that it 
does not know what to do with. This could be used to 
relieve the suffering of the innocent. Apart from the 
fact that it is the Christlike thing to do, Mr. Pickett 
points out that it is economically sound. And it is 
good politically if America hopes to have any influence 
in continental Europe after the war; these multitudes 
must be made to feel that a great and free nation is 
honestly concerned about their plight now. ‘What 
may seem a modest gesture scarcely worth mentioning 
to us, multiplies itself many times in the influence it 
may have with those to whom it means life and 
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death.” Jesus’ plea that we do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us were we in the same posi- 
tion as they, applies here. 

It is good to know that former President Hoover, 
who made his name justly famed because of his direc- 
tion of famine relief during the last war, has already 
evolved a plan for feeding the starving innocents of 
Europe: (1) In the cases of Poland, Norway, Holland 
and Belgium, arrangements would be begun so that 
they might purchase food from America to prevent 
the starvation of 27,000,000 people, including 10,000,- 
000 children, during this winter. (This plan may be 
secured for study by writing the Joint Commissions 
for Relief in New York City, 420 Lexington Ave.) But 
nothing seems to have been accomplished yet in meet- 
ing this vast problem, even though a solution is at 
hand. In the meantime winter is upon the world. 
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What will be done? What is America’s answer? 

There is only one answer, and all who have any 
conception of what Jesus meant know it. It is to use 
our great influence as a democratic people in demand- 
ing that the warring nations give way and permit 
innocent men, women and children to be fed. It is to 
muster our great resources of wheat and other food- 
stuffs and make them available to the suffering world. 
Not in line with military plans—not politic—not eco- 
nomic? Away with those bureaucratic excuses! A 
world of innocent people is in physical as well as 
spiritual misery. One great nation has the means to 
alleviate their misery. Do what is in your power, 
America! It is the Christlike answer—the only an- 
swer a Christian people can give. In so far as we do 
it unto these humblest brothers of ours we do it unto 
Jesus. 


Two Extremes of Thought 


Are Universalists Right ? 
Donald B. F. Hoyt 


FEW years ago, Charles Clayton Morrison, edi- 
tor of The Christian Century, announced in the 
pages of that journal his conviction that the 

Christian Church, by virtue of its origin, nature and 
continuance, bore witness to its being a revelation of 
God. Furthermore, he pledged his support to the 
ecumenical movement among the various denomina- 
tions and sects. Since the appearance of that editorial 
he has been an ardent champion. of ecumenicity. 
Even the decision of the Utrecht conference that the 
World Council should include only those groups who 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as ‘““God and Savior’ was 
acceptable to him. 

Now there appears a volume of his Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale University.* This book might be 
called his thesis, but it is more than that. One who 
heard the lectures tells me that the speaker stood up 
and delivered his message like a prophet of olden 
time. And that is the way the book reads. No 
group in Christendom is favored; many are censured. 
He might well have said: “Woe unto you, Roman 
Catholics! For you have created a monopoly of priestly 
functions and thus cut in twain the body of Christ! 
Woe unto you, Protestants! For you have departed 
from the body of Christ and have been the animating 
genius of a civilization so contrary to the community 
spirit of man that now, in spite of a plethora of things, 
misery is our lot! Except you surrender your theo- 
logical pretensions which make for division, and re- 
enter that community which is God’s revelation of 
Himself, you are doomed!’ Community, God’s reve- 
lation of Himself, the body of Christ, are the watch- 
words of the whole series of discourses. Let us review 
these in their order as Dr. Morrison sees them. 

“History,” he says, “‘is man’s experience, or better, 
it is man experiencing.” ‘Therefore history itself is a 
part of nature in the same sense that man is a part of 
nature.” History deals with man in his community— 
not with detached events. No man can separate him- 


*What Is Christianity? Charles Clayton Morrison. Wil- 


lett, Clark. $3.00. 


self from the community. He belongs to the com- 
munity, which existed before him, which is contem- 
poraneous with him, which continues after his life- 
span. Within the vast community of man, however, 
there are communities of a special kind; and unique is 
that continuum which is the church. The Christian 
Church is the revelation of God in history. To be 
sure, God is and ever has been present throughout the 
entire community of man, but the church is God’s 
revelation of Himself. That ongoing continuum con- 
tains the whole revealing process—there has been no 
extraordinary, supernatural event thrust into history 
from outside and above—all revelation has been within 
that community which is the church. Israel was that 
community, Jesus was of it; since his time, the church, 
the remnant of Israel which chose to continue the line, 
has been that community. 

Jesus strove to awaken his generation to a sense of 
its destiny as a special vessel of God’s revelation. The 
society refused to follow him. It would not open its 
treasures to the world. So Jesus bound to himself the 
community of his disciples and charged them with 
the fulfillment of a work which he could not finish in 
his lifetime. The Last Supper was his final act in 
binding the disciples and the future community to 
himself. ‘They were one body—he one with the rem- 
nant, they one with him. . . . The solidarity of their 
community extended even to the thought of participa- 
tion in his execution. . . . But could their unity sur- 
vive his death? Would they not scatter in despair 
and disillusionment when they saw him actually die? 
One thing therefore Jesus determined upon: that his 
death, instead of dissolving their solidarity, should 
reinforce it! . . . He therefore prepared them to see it, 
not as the public saw it, as merely an isolated event 
marking the inglorious end of his public career, but 
as an event belonging to their solidarity, integral to it, 
significant for it, because they were actually, though 
vicariously, to participate in it. This is the empirical 
meaning of the Eucharist.’”’ Even the resurrection 
was in and of the community—it made no impression 
upon those outside. ‘The death and resurrection of 
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Jesus were events which had significance only for 
those who were peculiarly prepared to see in them the 
revelation of God.” 

After the resurrection and Pentecost the remnant 
passed into the church which is the body of Christ. 
Paul’s conversion was in the community, which laid 
hold upon him. He saw the real purpose of the 
church, he saw the significance of the Eucharist and 
brought the toddling movement to its work of making 
the Gentile world aware of God’s revelation. He 
saved the church from its preoccupation, its dalliance 
with messianic speculation, by his statement that the 
Holy Spirit itself was the reappearance of Jesus in his 
church. 

The period of Gnostic heresy was a profound crisis 
in that it was an attempt to put God and Jesus above 
and outside the community. But the leaders had the 
wisdom to stand fast. 

Catholicism’s sin against the church was its 
separation of the community into priesthood and 
laity. Luther cannot be blamed for his stand, but he 
made his mistake when he failed to accept the ongoing 
community as the seat of authority. Instead, he 
vested it in the Bible, and gave every man access to 
God, regardless of his relation to the community. 
Thus he took God out of His church, out of history. 
Since the Reformation the divisive trend has con- 
tinued. 

Protestantism and the atomic culture which it 
nourished are now bankrupt. The body of Christ 
must be restored. Ecumenicity is the expression of 
that feeling of insufficiency among the deneminations 
and sects. In this movement towards unity there is 
no room for those who will be inclined to carp about 
the pronouncements of ecumenical councils. The 
content of the church is of ineffable nature and must 
be described with a vocabulary which is distinctive, 
apart from contemporary interests which lie outside 
the community. For instance, no appellation other 
than that of deity can be ascribed to Jesus; the Eu- 
charist can be no other than sharing the body of Christ; 
baptism can be nothing other than reception into the 
church. 

Up to this point, I have tried, as accurately as 
possible, to present an outline of Dr. Morrison’s posi- 
tion. What are we going to do about it? Truly, he 
gives us an inspiring picture of the church, the on- 
going continuum of Christ’s body, forged into a com- 
munity by Jesus. He conceives that church as the 
seat of authority in the Christian faith. But is it? 
Before proceeding further, I wish to point out what 
seems to me one rent in the armor of Dr. Morrison’s 
logic. 

He insists that God’s self-revelation has been 
the community and in the community, that there 
has been no transaction outside that economy. He, 
however, has to postulate some point for God’s en- 
trance into the chosen society, so we find this state- 
ment: “Its (Christianity’s) actual existence as an 
identical and distinct continuum in history, a com- 
munity not created by man for the realization of his 
ideas, but thrust into history by God for the accomplish- 
ment of His purpose—this is the bottom fact upon 
which Christianity rests.” (Italics mine.) When and 
how isacommunity “thrust” into history? In the case 
of Israel, did it happen with Adam or Abraham or 
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Moses? Can it be done without some extraordinary, 
catastrophic event, originating from outside history? 
I am not denying the uniqueness of Israel as a God- 
revealing community. Nor am I denying that the 
church may be the community of Christ. I do not 
believe, however, that the community has been or is 
now that one ongoing continuum dwelling in time 
alone. Furthermore, this community of Dr. Morri- 
son’s within the vast community of man is not to be 
likened to a stream continuing down through the ages. 
It is more like a rolling stone, which becomes an insti- 
tution and, as such, is apt to gather moss. There are 
times when men of conscience are obliged to “live 
down to it,’”’ and lose their conscience or escape from it 
and keep their conscience. 

There is more to the culture of man’s soul than 
the ongoing process of history in which we are borne 
along as by a mighty current. Souls may and do rise 
above the grip of history’s flow and find their affinity 
with fellow souls even across the gap of centuries. 
Thus the ethical consciousness of men may be deep- 
ened and strengthened by a living contact with the 
religious insight of Jesus. A real community leaps 
space and time. The true community of Jesus may 
be those who love him exclusive of any institution 
which professes to be his body. There is a spiritual 
community and a physical community. The best 
example of the latter is an ant colony, which exhibits 
that continuity and social precision which Dr. Morri- 
son would have in the church. 

Nor is the seat of authority to be found in any 
book. We believe that it is found in the religious con- 
sciousness of man, that there is inherent in him a 
capacity for moral consistency, for answering a call to 
higher moral levels, for revering those men who arouse 
within him a clearer discernment of duty and, finally, 
to find in God the real source and authority of his re- 
ligious promptings. 

Of course God revealed Himself to Israel as the 
Lord of creation who placed in the heavens the sun 
and the stars and made the earth His footstool, the 
God who lived in time and executed His fearful 
judgment throughout the years. Into this community 
and culture Jesus was born, and init he lived. Because 
he lived, the riches of Israel became ours. But God 
also revealed Himself to the Greeks, to whom He was 
beyond time, eternal, whose garment was the universe, 
the God in whom we “‘live and move and have our be- 
ing.” To us God reveals Himself in the physical 
world, by the certain marks of divine intelligence— 
selection of ends, combination of lesser to form greater 
ends, gradation throughout the whole so as to form a 
hierarchy of beings. He reveals himself to us by the 
benevolence with which, in the long run, the organic 
realm.is maintained; the justice some inkling of 
which we on this earth side of life see in the working 
of the moral law; the amity with which great souls 
move in harmony with Him. 

What is Christianity? It is the revelation of God 
to a community—not only to a certain ongoing con- 
tinuum, but to that community which is beyond 
time’s thrall, those who in all ages have found in- 
spiration in Jesus. In all the citizens of that com- 
munity there has been a release of impulses, springs 
of action, which, without the example of Jesus, would 
havelain dormant. Of such is the “colony of heaven.” 
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A church, or the church, is an instrumentality by which 
the citizens of that heavenly colony may be united 
in their common endeavors. By all means, let the 
ecumenical movement go on and achieve success. It 
is shameful that so many denominations and sects 
are divided over such inconsequential items as the 
proper time for baptism, the manner of administering 
the communion, the number of sacraments. When 
those affairs are settled by the groups which are di- 
rectly responsible, perhaps we can all get together in 
the real business of “incarnating’’ God in our common 
enterprises as well as in our individual lives. 

I am far from convinced that Protestantism is re- 
sponsible for the ills which now afflict this era of 
science. Before Luther made his stand, various 
“secular’’ interests were chafing under the restraints 
imposed by Rome. If anything, the Protestant bodies 
have tempered many of the potential and actual cruel- 
ties of this epoch. They have, however, been crimi- 
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nally negligent. Had they long ago united into one 
community upon a covenant, not of ascriptions to the 
“‘ineffable’’—which is another name for mythology— 
but of Christian essentials, they might have been a 
power rather than an ameliorating influence. And 
those essentials? I believe that Professor Hocking 
would state the first two thus: A common desire for 
righteousness, conceived as a cosmic demand; a belief 
that this desire and this demand were dramatized 
(became man) in the life and teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. And these would follow: By his life and 
death, Jesus challenged us to live as he did; we accept 
the challenge; we go forth to enlarge the Christian 
community. If these be the essentials—and such is 
my conviction—we of the liberal fellowship are in’ the 
van of any and all approaches toward the community 
of Christ. Anyhow this much is certain: Dr. Morrison 
and we represent two extremes of thought and en- 
deavor. One is right. 


Why Go to Church? 


Seth R. Brooks 


N the October issue of the Reader’s Digest there is 
an article by Channing Pollock on “‘Why I Don’t 

Go to Church.” I believe in everyone’s right to 
express his opinion, but it is unfortunate that such 
an article has been written and published by so promi- 
nent a man in such chaotic times, because Mr. Pol- 
lock’s arguments will be used by the vast army of 
nonchurchgoers and by many who have never known 
a church from the inside. 

Let us briefly review the article. The author 
begins with this classic illustration. He was standing 
on the deck of a ship in mid-ocean and had never 
felt more reverent in his life when the voice of an 
English girl asked him, ‘‘Aren’t you going to divine 
worship?” to which he replied, “I am at divine wor- 
ship.” The girl then asked, ‘“‘Aren’t you going to 
show your respect for the captain?” to which Mr. 
Pollock replied that he needed no interpreter of God 
nor intermediary. To this I ask, ‘““Who ever said that 
true worship was dependent upon interpreters of God 
or intermediaries?” The editor of the magazine as- 
sures us that Mr. Pollock is not irreligious. What he 
wants is a revival of intelligent, vital and meaningful 
religion. I ask Mr. Pollock, “Where have you been? 
I know many churches that offer people the very thing 
you do not seem to be able to find.” 

Mr. Pollock continues that he is a “deeply re- 
ligious man and he has great respect for ministers.” 
But he says, “‘Going to church has no more to do with 
religion than a fourth of July oration has to do with 
patriotism.” That is like saying many of my best 
friends are Jews but I think Jews should be liqui- 
dated. 

He goes on to say that he gets reverence from 
the air, the earth, a concert in a stadium, a book. So 
do I! He further complains that he cannot feel re- 
ligious precisely at 11 a. m. on a given day and that 
anything habitual loses its cogency. We clean our 
teeth, eat our meals, sleep, exercise, habitually, yet 
these do not lose their cogency. Moreover, Mr. 
Pollock says, ““The things one hears in church have 
been said a thousand times.” I agree, and predict 


that they will be said thousands of times more, be- 
cause they are eternal. 

The author complains that preachers are more 
eager to impress their congregations than to help 
them, that prayers are exhibitions rather than appeals 
to the Almighty. I know hundreds of ministers, and 
they are men not interested in impressing congrega- 
tions but in helping humanity, and the prayers I have 
heard have been appeals to God. 

The article further says that our best contacts are 
made when we are alone with God. I inject that 
people who say that they worship God in the woods, or 
in their canoes, rarely do. 

Mr. Pollock is not interested in further rewards by 
celestial intervention, nor am I, but when he says that 
the symbols and the doctrines of the church are mean- 
ingless, where is his imagination? The symbol of the 
cross, the doctrine of God’s love, are these meaning- 
less? He tells us that ministers dwell in ivory towers. 
I wish Mr. Pollock could follow the ministers I know 
for one week. I have known four theological schools 
and practically every student in each was a poor boy 
and was there at great personal sacrifice. Mr. Pol- 
lock dares to say that most ministers have never been 
uncomfortable in their lives. How can he make such 
a sweeping statement? Man can share in the world’s 
agony without wearing rags. There is such a thing as 
spiritual pain. He says, “There are hundreds of 
high-minded clergymen, but the majority are good, 
devout men with nothing to say and they try to say it 
twice on Sunday.” He believes the first places of wor- 
ship were the groves and there men should continue 
to worship. But why did men leave the groves and 
build temples, synagogues and churches? He says 
there is no life in the church and tells of a well-known 
dancer who on the morning her mother died went toa 
church and found no help and then went to a moving 
picture house and found there the help she needed. 

I read this article hoping to receive help on a 
vexing and disturbing question, but I put the maga- 
zine down realizing I had read the trite arguments of 
aman who had nothing positive to offer. 
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Briefly, let me give ten reasons why I do go to 
church. 

1. The church rests wpon the thesis that there is 
something in the world worth saving. The church has 
survived two thousand years of strife, not because men 
did not try to destroy it—on the one hand by force 
and on the other hand by indifference—but because 
there are those who would guard it with their lives, 
believing it to be a repository of divine truth. Men 
left the groves and built permanent buildings as houses 
of God wherein His word, His spirit and His truth 
were enshrined. Men in this city, men throughout our 
land, will keep their church open at great personal 
sacrifice because it stands for the most vital thing in 
life, i. e., man’s regular contact with the divine and 
man’s divine mission. The church is the acceptable 
and the accepted place of worship, and in public wor- 
ship we find something none can find aJone. The 
church is the guardian of that truth most in danger of 
being lost. Take the church from the United States 
and newspapers, schools and societies would be en- 
dangered, police would have to be trebled and the 
forces of evil would have a field day. More impor- 
tant, the core of decency that keeps life up would 
pass away. 

2. I go to church because it 1s one of the chief 
character-building agencies. With twenty-six million 
children in our country receiving no religious training 
and with fifty-nine million people with no church af- 
filiations, is there any wonder we have immorality and 
indecency? Elsie Robinson in her column raises the 
question, ‘““‘Where shall they learn about goodness if 
not in the church school?” ‘The automobile, the 
beaches, the European Sunday, lead to less and less re- 
sponsibility. First, people want no responsibility to 
the church, then none to the neighborhood, none to the 
school, the state, the family. The vast majority in 
every community keeping alive philanthropic and 
charitable institutions are church people. 

3. In church we learn the difference between right 
and wrong. The poorest sermon I have ever heard, 
the poorest church school lesson, or the poorest young 
people’s meeting, have nevertheless taught love of the 
cight, hatred of the wrong. The Ten Commandments, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Beatitudes, the Golden 
Rule, all have this as their theme. The church is 
known by its fruits. It isa character-building agency. 
Too many college students, adolescents and mature 
people find life untenable because they are living in 
a spiritual vacuum. 

4. I go to church because of my associations in the 
church. 1 do not like all church people. Some are 
mean, petty, narrow and disgusting. But the best 
homes into which I have gone, the best lives I have 
known, have had their roots down deep in the soil 
of the church. I prefer church people to those out- 
side the church who are morally and socially indif- 
ferent. I would rather have my child go with church 
youth than with the irreligious and unchurched youth 
of our day. Six years on a college campus and ex- 
perience as a college chaplain have taught me that 
young people who come up through the church have 
something that the unchurched youth have not. 

5. In church I face a power from on high. Here I 
feel the higher order, the higher purpose, the higher 
will. I feel that power from on high in public worship 
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and in common prayer. Everything the church says 
or does is predicated on the belief that there is a power 
from on high that will guide and move men and will be 
an infinite ally. 

6. In church I find something to tie to. Anthony 
Adverse was told by an old man in Cuba that unless 
he found something to tie to he would be a wanderer 
all his life. Hervey Allen may have used Anthony as 
a symbol of this generation of wanderers. The church 
does not ask, “‘Has life any meaning?” It shows us 
how to give meaning to life. It gives us a philosophy 
with a provision in it for an evil day. Life is fraught 
with elements that produce evil days. The church 
makes us a member of that fellowship marching from 
Calvary remembering the vision of him who is the 
way, the truth and the life. The light of his life shin- 
ing behind us illumines the way before us. 

7. The position of the church is scientifically cor- 
rect. It says our creation and our death are divine 
mysteries and that life is a gift. When men make life 
beautiful they find its reward and when they make it 
ugly they suffer its just retribution. It says “love 
never faileth;’’ ‘‘the strong ought to help the weak;’’ 
that we shall have an improved world when we have 
improved men; that obedience to law is liberty; that 
only the valiant truly live; that “life consisteth not 
in the abundance of things.’”’ There are natural and 
spiritual laws and no one can escape their operation. 
The truths of religion are among the most scientific 
man has discovered. 

8. In church I see a panorama of mountain peaks 
of life. The Bible contains this panorama: Sinai, the 
Mount of Law; the Beatitudes, the Mount of Grace; 
the Mount of Transfiguration with Moses the law, 
Elijah the prophet, Jesus the Gospel, come together; 
the hill of Calvary, with God Himself in man’s suffer- 
ing. “TI will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help. . . . O send out Thy light 
and Thy truth: let them lead me to Thy Holy Hill.” 

9. The church is the only institution organized 
solely to teach the group and the individual the Godlike 
life. Schools, the Y. M. C. A., summer camps, fra- 
ternities, are fine, but the church alone is organized ex- 
clusively for the purpose of teaching the Godlike life. 
Common prayer and common worship are the cor- 
porate will to righteousness in which the individual 
must not fail in his own rightness. 

10. The church is in the thick of world affairs. 
Many nations have had to get rid of the church before 
they could pursue their ruthless courses. The first 
thing a dictator here would attack would be the 
church, because its ethical and moral teachings plus 
the spiritual concept of man are the antithesis of to- 
talitarianism. Mr. Pollock, would you rather live in 
the United States with its churches or in certain coun- 
tries without churches? Do you remember that work 
with the blind, the deaf, slum clearance, better wages 
and housing were all initiated by church people? Do 
you recall that the church is the mother of hospitals, 
education and social service? Whenever we are in- 
different to the church, we are indifferent to one of the 
chief guardians of our freedom and liberty. The 
church points to Him who loves us most, protects us 
best and gives us peace. 

In conclusion, I speak a personal word from no 
false humility or martyr complex. I know how 
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poorly fitted I am to lead a congregation and how 
miserably at times I have done. I have said some 
things over thousands of times, but if we love a person 
we do not hesitate to say thousands of times, “‘I love 
you.”’ Years ago there was a song, ‘‘What can be said 
in a love song that hasn’t been said before?’”’ The 
answer is, Nothing! What can be said in church that 
has not been said before? Nothing! It is the eternal 
song and the old, old story—not ‘‘O God, I love you”’ 
but ‘God loves us.” I wish the church were better 
than it is, but I want the church around me, around 
those I love, around embattled mankind. 


* * * 


TWO GOLDFISH AND ONE CANARY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


STORY has come to me from England, which 
first made me laugh because it was so very 
English, and then made me think instead. 

This is the story. 

In a small town of England a stout policeman was 
on his beat. Passing a little house exactly like ninety- 
nine other little houses in a row, he glanced at the 
window and something caugit his eye. On a small 
table right in the window stood a dirty glass bowl, in 
the bewl a small quantity of very dirty water, and in 
the water what looked like two dead goldfish. 

The policeman stopped and rapped smartly at 
the door. No answer. He rapped again and again. 
A head popped out of the next door window upstairs. 
“No use knocking,” said a woman. ‘’E ain’t ’ome.”’ 
“‘Where’s the key?” asked the policeman. “It’s ’ere,”’ 
‘said the neighbor. ‘‘Pass it out,’’ ordered the police- 
‘man, and then he added: ‘“‘Are you supposed to go in 
-and see to things?” ‘‘No,’” she answered, “I ain’t. 
’E keeps ’imself to ’imself, and ’e never said a thing 
-except, Mrs. Binks, ’e says, ‘ang this key up till I come 
back. I’m called to work of National Importance, 
making munitions in Birmingham.” 

The policeman took the key and entered the house. 
He emptied the dirty water, put in fresh, took some 
food from a small tin, and watched the goldfish re- 


vive. Then he spied a birdcage and went to that. 
No hope there. A canary lay dead on the floor of the 
cage. There were no seeds and there was no water. 


After a time the policeman locked up the house and 
-went on his way. 

A few days later in Birmingham a man was visited 
by a policeman and handed a summons to appear in 
court. ‘‘What’s this ’ere?’” he said. The policeman 
said: “You can read, can’t you? Summoned to ap- 
‘pear in court. Charge—Neglect of helpless creatures 
in your care.” 

“You’ve got the wrong party,” said the man. 
““Tain’t married. I live by meself.”’ 

“Two goldfish and a canary,” said the policeman. 

wel, 2m.... said the man: 

At the next court session the judge said: ‘‘Case 
fifteen. Call the defendant.”’ 

_ “John James Holloway,” cried the clerk. “Charge: 
Cruel neglect of defenseless creatures, two goldfish 
and a canary.” 

“Holloway,” said the judge. “Have you any- 
thing to say for yourself?” 

“Yes, my lord. I was called away on work of 
‘national importance—making munitions, my lord.” 
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“Why did you make no provision for your fish and 
bird?” asked the judge. 

“T never give it a thought,” said John James Hol- 
loway. ‘What with this ’ere war and that there. 
"Itler, I ’ad something to think about beside fish and a 
canary.” 

“Holloway,” said the judge sternly. “It is true 
that this country is at war, and we believe that it is a 
war to end cruelty, and abuse of the weak and help- 
less. But the men who will do the best work of na- 
tional importance are those who have learned to take 
care of the weak and helpless at home. It is very re- 
grettable but necessary that you should have to make 
munitions to kill your fellows; but it is extremely im- 
portant that you should act as a man of decent feeling 
for innocent creatures. Do you understand that?” 

“No, my lord,” said John James Holloway. 

“You don’t,” said the judge. “Very well. I 
shall fine you five pounds and I trust that may help 
you to understand. If you were not on work of na- 
tional importance, I should send you to gaol.” 

“That’s more than a week’s wages, my lord,” 
said the culprit. 

“Extremely good pay,” said the judge. ‘You will 
feel some privation; but you will not starve like your 
unfortunate canary. Next case, please.” 

* * * 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLAMING YOUTH 


T the banquet of the New York State Y. P. C. U., held at 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 24, 1940, in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the Union in New York State, 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey discussed the youth problem as he has 
known it in the past half century. Among other things he said: 
“Youth in 1881 was said by its elders to be shallow, intem- 
perate, undisciplined, idle. Both the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy bemoaned the desertion of the church by youth. As if to 
vindicate itself youth arose in Pentecostal suddenness and power 
in the first Christian Endeavor Society. This was followed soon 
by similar denominational youth organizations, which spread 
with incredible rapidity throughout Christendom. These so- 
cieties numbered at the peak fifty millions, and today they enroll 
several millions in at least forty-six denominational societies 
and in the interdenominational Christian Endeavor. 

“Our own young people organized our Union in 1889 and 
immediately it was full-grown and stepped out with audacious 
and ambitious missionary programs. Its achievements show five 
missionary churches built and pastors in part supported and nearly 
$100,000 raised for work in the United States and Japan and for 
various other missionary and social service enterprises. More 
than one hundred Universalist ministers have come into fellow- 
ship solely through the Union, among them fifty-four of our 
present most active clergymen, while one hundred and three 
others of today say they were ‘greatly influenced’ through the 
Union. Meanwhile an extraordinary number of the most in- 
fluential and valuable laymen and women and several of our 
Japan mission lay workers came through the Y. P. C. U. 

“In brief the Young People’s Christian Union fulfilled the 
daring prophecy made at its inception, that it would ‘prove to 
have a deep and lasting influence on the denomination.’ We 
used to say, in the early says, ‘The young people of today will be 
the church of tomorrow.’ They were! They are!’ 

* * * 


Sediment is what you feel for somebody you love. 

Etiquette is little things you do you don’t want to do. 

A hamlet is a dish consisting mainly of eggs and ham cooked 
together. 

Disinfectant is a greater smell than the original smell. 

An etching is a feeling that makes one want to scratch oneself. 
—Exchange. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


CHRISTMAS—HOLIDAY OR HOLY 
DAY? 

Special days in our American life show a 
tendency to degeneration. New Year’s 
as a day of celebration has never meant as 
much to us as to European peoples. Easter 
tends to become a dress parade and the 
historical meaning is shuffled aside. The 
original purpose of Memorial Day and of 
Independence Day is kept alive only by 
certain patriotic societies. Thanksgiving 
gives scant recognition to the gratitude 
which marked its beginning. And Christ- 
mas, in many ways the most deeply mean- 
ingful day of the calendar, is in danger, 
under the influence of materialism and 
commercialism, of losing its historical sig- 
nificance. 

The Christian church remains today the 
chief bulwark against such a loss. By its 
services, its educational emphasis, and its 
special programs, the church recalls us to 
the Christian interpretation of the day. 
Not Santa Claus, but Jesus, is placed at 
the center of interest. Not getting and 
selling, but peace and good will, is its 
theme. 

Let us not allow this Christmas meaning 
to be crowded out of our lives and out of 
the lives of our children. Let us partici- 
pate in the Christmas programs of some 
church, and give ourselves over to the 
true spirit of the day. Unless Christmas 
brings us at least a little closer to the cen- 
tral understanding by which Jesus of 
Nazareth walked among men and knew 
himself and them as children of the Eter- 
nal, we have not, with all our celebrations, 
touched the deep meaning of the day. 

GILES: 
* * 
SOME CHRISTMAS STORIES FOR 

HOME AND CHURCH SCHOOL 


Luke 2 : 8-16. Matthew 2: 1-11. 


For Nursery and Kindergarten 
I Wonder, . Alberta Munkres. (The 
Baby Jesus, Presents for the Baby Jesus.) 
The First Christmas, Petersham. 
Martin and Judy, Vol. I, Verna Hills. 
(Baby Sister’s Chritsmas Gift.) 
More Mother Stories, Maud Lindsay. 
(The Christmas Stocking.) 
The Three Camels, Elsie Spriggs and 
Elsie Anna Wood. 
Bible Books for Small People, Nelson 
Company. 


For Primary 
The Story Teller, Maud Lindsay. 
Promise, The Jar of Rosemary.) 
Christmas Stories and Legends, Curtiss. 
(Gretchen and the Wooden Shoe.) 
The Story of St. Nicholas. (See The 
Secret Gifts in ‘‘Growing in God’s 
World,” by Jeanette E. Perkins.) 
A Star for Hansi, Marguerite Vance. 
Christmas Everywhere, Sechrist. 


(The 
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SINGING AT CHRISTMAS 


To lift a song this Christmastide 
Is not an idle thing, 

For peace serene and joy abide 
In hearts that learn to sing. . 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

2k 

$ days, 

* The strife, the fear, the wrong, 
* Have loosed the strings that once 
* were tuned 

: To sing the victory song. 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


O Master Music Maker! 
Our muted hearts again, 

Above the discord may we lift 
Faith’s sure and glad refrain. 
Edwin Taylor. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Perchance the ills that plague our * 
* 

* 

- 

* 

* 

o* 

Tune ¥ 
* 

* 
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This Way to Christmas, Ruth Sawyer. 
(The Christmas Kings, The Christmas 


Apple.) 
All Through the Night, Rachel Field. 


For Juniors 
Greatness Passing By, Huldah Niebuhr. 
(Sistine Madonna.) 
The City That Never Was Reached, 
Jay T. Stocking. (The Shepherd Who 
Didn’t Go.) 
The Golden Goblet, Jay T. Stocking. 
In Clean Hay, Eric Kelly. 
Christmas. A book of stories old and 
new selected by Alice Dalgliesh. 
Why the Chimes Rang, Raymond Alden. 
Merry Christmas to You, W. Harper 
(a collection of stories). 
Let’s Celebrate Christmas, Horace J. 
Gardner (a collection of stories, carols). 
The Children’s Book of Christmas Sto- 
ries, edited by Asa Don Dickinson and 
Ada M. Skinner. (Toinette and the 
Elves, The Cratchits’ Christmas Dinner, 
The Legend of Baboushka, and others.) 
A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. 
The Singing Tree and Other Christmas 
Stories. A new collection of Christmas 
stories for young and old. 


* ok 
VISIT THE CHRISTMAS ROOM 
Universalist Head- 
St., the next time 
The top floor has 


We invite you to 
quarters, 16 Beacon 
you come to Boston. 
been transformed to render a new and 
seasonal service to church leaders. Here 
you will find suggestions for worship set- 
tings for December, a créche or two, Christ- 
mas stories, poetry, carols, pictures, pos- 
ters, a Christmas browsing table, gifts 
children can make in church school—to 
mention some of the good things in store. 

This exhibit, sponsored by the General 
Sunday School Association, opened Mon- 


day, Dec. 2, and will continue until Christ- 
mas. Come to it, if you can, and tell 


others about it. 
x * 


PARTY AT SUFFOLK DECEMBER 20 


Word from Mrs, Annie B. Willis gives 
Dec. 20 as the date for the Christmas 
party at the Social Work Center. An 
early mailing of clothing or toys for the 
children will ensure your package reaching 
there in time for gifts to be placed on the 
Christmas tree. Address to Mrs. Annie B. 
Willis, 179 Tynes St., Suffolk, Virginia. 


* * 


AN OLDE ENGLISH PARTY AT 
CHRISTMAS TIME 


In the Christmas Bulletin issued by the 
Unitarian Department of Education there 
is a section dealing with Christmas fes- 
tivities or good times at the church. 
Among other possibilities Miss Mildred J. 
Keefe, who prepared the bulletin, recom- 
mends an Olde English party as follows: 

An Olde English Christmas is a great 
favorite with many. The hanging of the 
greens is a beautiful custom for us to pre- 
serve. Many groups enjoy following the 
same custom each year. When this is 
done, it is interesting to introduce some 
variation. We suggest that you start your 
English celebration with a Bell Man an- 
nouncing the news (singing the first stanza 
of “‘Good Christian Men, Rejoice”). A band 
of waits is heard singing carols. They enter 
carrying a lighted lantern, pause, and 
speak chorally “A Carol for Christmas 
Eve,”’ by Eleanor Farjeon. (See ‘Festival 
Programs in Chorie Speech,’’ Expression 
Co., Boston, free.) Following this, the 
waits sing the carol, ‘‘God rest you merry, 
Gentlemen,” and speak chorally, with the 
Lady of the Manor, “Six Green Singers,” 
by Eleanor Farjeon. 

Following the reading, the entire com- 
pany joins in singing ‘‘The Holly and the 
Ivy” and other carols. The party continues 
with a Christmas story, games, folk dancing 
and refreshments. (See “Christmases in 
Merrie England,” arranged by Mari R. 
Hofer-Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, 
$.35.) 

Instead of receiving gifts at the party, it 
is hoped that the emphasis will be placed 
upon the giving of gifts to children and 
others who are in such dire need. Christ- 
mas stockings, friendship bags filled with 
all kinds of helpful remembrances, will 
spread abroad in some measure the true 
spirit of the season. 


* * 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
A very practical guide for discussion 
group leaders has been provided in the new 
series published by the Woman’s Press, 
entitled ‘““Public Affairs, Size 16,’’ by Mar- 
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garet Hiller. Covering twelve subjects, 
ranging from World Citizen and Co-opera- 
tives, to Military Training and Propa- 
ganda, the material is timely and thought- 
provoking. Several “radio” skits, or in- 
formal dramatizations, are included, and 
helpful questions for stimulating participa- 
tion by all. 

Very appropriate for class or club dis- 
cussions in senior classes during the 
Christmas season would be No. 1, “The 
World Citizen,” with its steps toward 
peace. Those wishing help on housing 
would send for No. 2, “No Place Like 
Home,” which suggests sidewalk inter- 
views, trips across the town, and rides in 
the family car, to discover housing needs in 
_ the neighborhood, and ways of making 
houses into homes. 

In ordering Public Affairs, ask for Part 3, 
and specify the number of the program de- 
sired. Each one sells for 25 cents. 


Honest Answers to Honest Questions, by 
S. Ralph Harlow. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, $1.) 


Young people are asking questions about 
ethics and religion which are not easy to 
answer. Dr. Harlow has undertaken to 
face these questions, and to give direction 
for independent thinking so that they may 
teach their own conclusions. In some 
eases he brings out contrasting conse- 
- quences to lines of thought and action. 
In other cases he states clearly what he 
believes to be right, in the light of his own 
experience. In most cases he does not state 
dogmatically what is to be decided—each 
one must work out his own salvation. 
The questions have to do with all phases 
of life: moral, religious, theological, ethical, 
economic, political. Is it ever right to tell 
a lie? Should a Protestant marry a 
Roman Catholic? How much ought a 
Christian to spend on himself? Is democ- 


racy practical? There are seventeen ques- 
tions in all. Leaders of young people will 
find this a helpful guide. Young people 
themselves will use it as a source book for 
preparing discussions in their evening so- 
cieties, introducing the subjects by quoting 
some of the illustrations. It is a stimulat- 
ing and timely book. 
M. W. 


* * 


WHY SHOULD WE CARE? 


“Why should we care about Tom alone 
in his cellar,’”’ asks Charles Dickens. An- 
swering, he says, ‘‘There is not an atom of 
Tom’s slime, not a cubic inch of any pesti- 
lent gas in which he lives, not one obscenity 
or degradation about him, not an igno- 
rance, not a wickedness, not a brutality of 
his committing but shall work its retribu- 
tion through every order of society up to 
the proudest of the proud and the highest 
of the high.” 

It is true that not so many people live in 
cellars today—there has been some change 
since the days of Charles Dickens, for 
which we are thankful. Still, there are too 
many people who think they can disregard 
the condition of their fellows and nothing 
will happen. The truth of the matter is 
that so long as there are people in our 
world who do not have enough to eat, who 
do not live in satisfactory houses, who do 
not have full opportunity to develop body, 
mind and spirit, our civilization is un- 
tenable. 

We need to think about the positive 
word of the Man of Galilee, who said, 
“T am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.” 
If religion means anything to life at all, 
it means that we are to be concerned with 
the whole of our own lives and the whole 
lives of others. 

W.J.A. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAINE WOMEN AND THE FORWARD 
TOGETHER PROGRAM 


The women of Maine are enlisted in a 
crusade to put the Universalist Church 
in its rightful place as a vital power for 
good in every community where it exists. 
If our spiritual defenses are to become ade- 
quate, our churches must rise to the pos- 
sibilities of their existence. The women 
of Maine are accepting the implied re- 
sponsibilities. By our daily lives we wield 
a quiet yet potent influence. To replenish 
our used energies we need regular attend- 
ance upon worship services, for they 
afford our best means of spiritual refresh- 
ment. Here is our first bulwark of de- 
fense. With sixty percent of our Maine 
people without regular instruction, a 
mighty challenge has gone out to us. 
Wake up, Universalists, your church has a 
real message for the needs of the people of 
today. I am appealing to hundreds of 


Maine women to be alert to their op- 
portunities to do valiant service right at 
home. 

The women of Maine have gone as low 
in membership as they possibly can with- 
out shame—825 out of a potential 6,000. 
We have desired increased numbers but 
some of us, sold on the one organization 
for all women, have put the cart before the 
horse in the belief that the one organiza- 
tion is the answer to our problems. This 
year in Maine we are to try stimulating the 
interest of our women’s groups in the 
local churches to affiliate with our state 
association and share in its program. We 
are convinced that a successfully function- 
ing organization can exist only as it is the 
outreach of desire from within. A real need 
to unite groups must first be felt. After all 
it is the spirit that counts. 

We cannot expect enthusiastic co- 
operation from women who do not know 
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our work, and whose hearts have not 
been deeply stirred to\the really vital need 
for our work, locally or in our larger fields 
of endeavor. We must, through education, 
arouse a sympathetic understanding. Our 
local groups must be made to feel that up- 
surge that always attends an expansion of 
one’s interests. We are, therefore, urging 
our women to share in helping our State 
Convention in some real missionary work 
in our own state. This ought to appeal to 
those who are just beginning to grow, for 
that is near enough to be appealing. 

We, of course, are planning to give loyal 
support to our regular projects, entrusted 
to us by a long line of sacrificial workers. 
We are not urging “‘the usual donation,” 
but as generous a gift as possible, and still 
permit the support of the larger program 
of our church. To increase the fund that 
gives a permanency to our work and also 
to perpetuate the memory of our loyal 
workers, we are starting a campaign for 
life and memorial members. 

We feel that increased numbers in our 
local churches, if accompanied by a genuine 
interest and a real understanding, are 
bound to bring contagious enthusiasm 
which, in turn, will result in increased 
funds and sacrificial service. We seek a 
slow, steady increase of intelligent loyalty 
among our women, who, by their positions 
of influence in their daily living, will attract 
countless others to our work. Our hopes 
for our work in Maine are high, our faith in 
the women of Maine is great, our trust in 
our Perfect Guide is implicit. Maine 
women are at work. Slowly but surely we 
are going forward through Unity of Spirit. 


Florence N. Vickerson, President, 
Association of Universalist Women of Maine. 
* * 


OUR WORKERS IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA AND AT NORTH OXFORD 


The Christmas season is rapidly ap- 
proaching and many will wish to send 
greetings to our workers who serve us so 
splendidly throughout the year. They 
are: 


Rev. George C. Boorn, R. F. D. 2, Canton, 
N.C. 

Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, R. F. D. 2, Seven 
Springs, N. C. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh St., Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beaman St., 
Clinton, N. C. 


We like to include in this list Mrs. Paul 
Lincoln Marshall, Clara Barton Birthplace, 
North Oxford, Mass. 


* * 


The Association of Universalist Women 
takes this opportunity toannounce that the 
material for World Day of Prayer may be 
secured from the Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Call to Prayer (free in limited quantities). 

Program—“Thy Kingdom Come” (two 
cents each; $2.00 for 100). 

Handbook for Leader (10 cents each). 

Poster—size 17 x 22 (five cents each). 
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Massachusetts News 


This issue of the Massachusetts News 
will be taken up entirely with items of 
interest concerning the activities in a 
number of the churches of the state. We 
present these reports so that readers may 
find suggestions and encouragement for 
similar enterprises in their own domain. 


For instance, in Everett, Mr. Wood tells 
us that plans are nearly completed for a 
Community Hobby Show, a project for 
the benefit of the church school. This 
show will be held from noon to midnight 
on Dec. 12, and visitors from neighboring 
churches are cordially welcomed. The 
Y. P. C. U. had a food sale on Nov. 16. 
The largest church attendance in Everett 
in the month of November was on the 
1Cth, when there was present a congrega- 
tion numbering 192. 


In practically every department of the 
parish in Melrose the work goes on with 
increasing energy, so Mr. Nichols reports. 
The young people’s church, under the 
leadership of Eugene Adams of Tufts Col- 
lege, is growing steadily. It meets each 
Sunday at noon and is conducted in the 
same manner as the senior church. The 
service is especially designed for young 
people of high school and college. The 
church fair in Melrose, the most beautiful 
in years, was held on Nov. 14. The turkey 
dinner at the fair, served by the men, was 
so popular that many more came than 
could be served. The proceeds of the fair 
will exceed $700. A Christmas play, “It 
Was Written in a Star,” will be presented 
on Dec. 22. The leading character in the 
play will be the well-known radio actor, 
Dwight Meade. 

In Saugus, where Dr. Wolfe, of the 
faculty at Tufts College, is acting pastor 
and regular preacher and where William 
Crombie, student at Tufts, is the assistant, 
the church is experiencing an enlarged 
interest under its vigorous program. The 
first session of the Christmas Workshop 
was held on Saturday, Nov. 30. This is 
the third year for the workshop boys and 
girls of the church school, and their friends 
are welcomed each Saturday afternoon un- 
til Christmas. The work consists of mak- 
ing and renewing toys, games, dolls and 
other articles to be used for less fortunate 
children as Christmas gifts. On Sunday, 
Dec. 1, Rev. Emerson Schwenk, former 
pastor, now the minister of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., church, was back in the Saugus 
church for the regular morning service and 
the christening of several children, but 
especially for the dedication of the new 
worship center for the church school. 
Representatives from each class in the 
junior and intermediate departments had 
parts in the day’s ceremonies. 

It is reported from Dr. Leighton’s First 
Church in Somerville that the Footlights 
Club is planning to present the three-act 
comedy ‘Grandma Gets Going.’ The 
proceeds of the play are to go to the mis- 


sionary department of the church. The 
Women’s Union is featuring a Christmas 
party to which everyone will bring such 
gifts as will be suitable to send to the 
churches in North Carolina. The Leighton 
Class Bowling League is interesting the 
men of the parish. The rivalry is keen 
among the four teams, which meet on al- 
ternate Monday nights. . 


From the calendar of Mr. Frazier’s 
church in Malden it is learned that the 


women of the church made generous 


Thanksgiving donations to Bethany Union, 
14 Worcester St., Boston. On Sunday 
evening, Nov. 24, the Y. P. C. U. enjoyed 
a fellowship supper at which the speaker 
was Rey. F. B. Chatterton of Cambridge. 
On Christmas Sunday, Dec. 22, a vesper 
service will be held at which a number of 
little children will be christened. 


Sunday, Nov. 17, marked the beginning 
of the sixth year of the pastorate of Rev. 
Carl A. Hempel in Swampscott. Con- 
gregations for the ten Sundays of this 
season have averaged 50. The Murray 
Club, having completed the lighting im- 
provements in the auditorium, is now 
planning additional red hangings and in- 
direct lighting for the chancel. The 
church school attendance this fall has 
averaged 75. There are twelve classes, in- 
cluding the pastor’s class of young men. 
The local Women’s Relief Corps has pre- 
sented the school with a beautiful hand-em- 
broidered silk flag. 


There are several new and decidedly 
appealing features in the season’s program 
of the Hardwick Community Church of 
which Mr. Bartholomew is the minister. 
Instead of the usual type of Thanksgiving 
service the church, with the aid of a movie 
projector, stereopticon, and record player, 
presented an entirely visual program of 
worship built around the three-reel silent 
picture, “The Pilgrim.” The call to wor- 
ship, invocation, hymns, responses and 
prayers were flashed upon the screen by 
means of slides from the library of the 
Yale Divinity School. This program was 
designed to make the New Englander more 
conscious of his heritage. 


The Hardwick church is this year paying 
a modest salary to the church school su- 
perintendent. One who puts in the amount 
of time necessary to insure an up-to-date, 
properly organized school, this church 
thinks, should have some definite, prac- 
tical recognition of that service. 


The Young People’s Society is this season 
offering a permanent prize for the best 
decorated house in Hardwick at Christmas 
time. To foster ingenuity and to stop the 
use of too much in way of commercial aids 
in decorations, the rules state that the house 
using the best of natural decorations v ill 
have the best chance of winning. 

The First Universalist Society of Ar- 
lington was organized on Aug. 13, 1840. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The church edifice was dedicated Jan. 20, 
1841. There will be a rededication ser- 
vice on Sunday, Jan. 19, 1941. This is the 
oldest house of worship in Arlington. A 
centennial banquet will be held on Satur- 
day, Jan. 18. Mr. Rice calls the special 
attention of his people to the services on 
Jan. 12 and 19 in recognition of the hun- 
dred years’ life and service of the church. 
The Universalist fair, an annual event in 
this church since 1859, was held in Holiday 
Hall on Dee. 3 and 4. 


The word from Salem is thateverything 
seems to be going along in good order. 
Church attendance is good, and the recent 
every-member canvass shows an increase 
in the number of pledges over last year. 
Sunday, Noy. 24, was observed as “‘Or- 
ganization Sunday.” The purpose in this 
was to make apparent that, although there 
are many organizations in the church, they 
compose one body. On Nov. 25, the Men’s: 
Club held a family harvest festival with 
supper and entertainment. Thanksgiving 
baskets were sent by the church to a 
number of families in the parish. Mr. 
Webster, the minister, says, ‘‘Pastor and 
people are very happy in their relationship 
and that, in my opinion, is the all impor- 
tant thing.” 

In the church school in Waltham, an at- 
tendance contest is on between the boys 
and girls. Progress is noted upon a chart 
representing a stratosphere flight. At 
present the girls are ahead. On Novy. 24 
the pupils brought offerings of food to the 
church to be distributed to the welfare 
agencies. Sunday, Nov. 24, was especially 
observed as Family Sunday in all the 
churches of the city. Mr. Walker appealed 
to his people to attend church in family 
groups as a fitting and significant prelude 
to the family gathering on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The annual meeting of Murray Church 
in Attleboro, recently held, was note- 
worthy in the fine spirit shown and the 
progress noted in several of the depart- 
ments. The meeting began with a supper 
served free of expense to all members of 


_ the church. Following the supper there 


was a brief memorial service for those who 
had passed from earth’s scenes during the 
year. The business of the church was 
presented in digest form by the moderator. 
A social hour was spent with music and 
readings. The constitution of the or- 
ganization has been changed to permit the 
enlargement of the Educational Commit- 
tee of the church school. The formation of 
a church cabinet, made up of the pastor 
and the heads or representatives of every 
organization, has worked out wisely and 
profitably. Dr. Lobdell says that the 
church school is proud of its yearbook, 
compiled and mimeographed by the Young 
People’s Executive Board. The Student 
Council, organized last year, has had a 
large part in the Thanksgiving program 


and plans to manage a Christmas party _ 
for the intermediate and senior sections of — 


the church school. 
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‘News of Churches and Church People 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S RALLY 
HELD IN LOWELL 


The Church School Institute and young 
people’s rally of the Merrimack Valley 
League and annual meeting were held in 
the Lowell, Mass., church Nov. 17. One 
hundred and fifty were present from Ames- 
bury, Arlington, Boston, Framingham, 
Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, Needham 
and Wakefield, Mass.,and Concord, Dover, 
Manchester and Portsmouth, N. H. 

The program began with a worship ser- 
vice, in which a vested junior choir under 
the leadership of Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine, 
superintendent of the church school, took 
part. 

The address of the afternoon on ‘‘Some 
Methods of Advertising’ was given by 
Rey. W. G. Fiske of the Haverhill church. 
He pointed out some effectual methods of 
promotional work and showed a fine ex- 
hibit of programs, etc. ' 

Group conferences were held as fol- 
lows: For the beginners’ teachers, by Mrs. 
F. N. Chamberlain, the state supervisor; 
for the primary group, by Miss Margaret 
Winchester of the leadership education de- 
partment of the G. S. S. A.; for the junior 
and junior-high division, by Miss Sally 
Daniels of the Pilgrim Press, Congrega- 
tional Education Society; and for the 
Y.P.C.U., by Miss Alice Harrison, direc- 
tor of religious education at the Lynn 
chureh—topic “Planning a Program.” 

The Merrimack Valley League elected 
the following officers: President, Stephen 
Demaille; vice-president, Miss Muriel 
Berry; secretary, Miss Virginia Klotzle of 
Haverhill; treasurer, James Young. 

Refreshments were served by the wom- 
en’s group of the church and members of 
the Y. P. C. U. sang Ferry Beach songs. 

Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine, the pastor, 
gave a short talk and prayer at the begin- 
ning of the evening session, after which 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the Tufts 
School of Religion, spoke on ‘Is There a 
Moral Law?” He declared that there is a 
definite moral law, and that the breaking of 
this law results in as severe penalties as 
the breaking of natural laws. “‘As there are 
obviously natural laws, such as that of 
gravitation and centrifugal force,” said 
Dr. Skinner, ‘‘so are there moral laws. If 
one violates the moral rules, then one can 
but expect the natural consequences.” 

The candlelight service and friendship 
circle was conducted by the president of 
the Merrimack Valley League, Erlon Wood- 
ward of Dover, N. H. 

Mrs. Chamberlain had a fine exhibit of 
helps for superintendents and teachers. 

Miss Brown, from Universalist Head- 
quarters, had a good display of books and 
lesson materials. 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS 
AT RED HILL 


The special meetings held at the Red 
Hill, N. C., Universalist church from Mon- 
day, Nov. 11, through Friday, Nov. 15, and 
from Monday, Nov. 18, through Friday, 
Nov. 22, closed with a total attendance of 
695. 

Rev. John G. MacKinnon of Richmond, 
Va., preached a series of sermons on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Responsibilities,’ which were re- 
ceived with keen interest and appreciation. 

On several occasions Mrs. R. F. Royall 
of the Clinton church sang solos, accom- 
panied by Miss Edna Merritt, also of the 
Clinton church, at the piano. Otherwise, 
the musical part of the services was con- 
fined to congregational singing. 

Weather conditions throughout the first 
week were such as to reduce the attendance 
greatly. Cold, mean weather accom- 
panied with daily rains, made the country 
roads throughout the entire section un- 
comfortable and, in many places, danger- 
ous for night driving. During the second 
week conditions were much better, with 
warm beautiful days and evenings. This 
fact, along with the accumulated interest, 
increased the attendance a bit over 65 per- 
cent for the second week. 

As a result of these meetings five young 
women and seven young men have been 
received into the membership of the Clin- 
ton Circuit churches. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club of Boston will 
hear Charles Pomeroy of the Universalist 
Men’s Club of Auburn, Maine, tell of their 
outstanding work in that church at the 
meeting Dec. 9 at 6 p. m. in the Lobby 
Salon, Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Guests are 
welcome. Dinner $1.50. Notify James D. 
Tillinghast, secretary, 6 Bellevue Ave., 
Cambridge; Kir. 5144. Dress always in- 
formal. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The next meeting of the Woman’s Al- 
liance of Boston and Vicinity will be held 
at the Colonial Club, 234 Boylston Street 
(near the Arlington Street Subway), on 
Friday, Dec. 20, at 11 a. m. 

Mrs. Bradford Washburn, wife of the 
noted explorer, will speak on ‘‘The Con- 
quest of Mt. Bertha.’ The talk will be 
illustrated with some of Mr. Washburn’s 
slides. 

Mrs. Washburn is the first woman to 
climb Mt. Bertha and the second woman 
to climb any Alaskan mountain. 

Admission will be by ticket only to this 
meeting. Price, 35 cents, which includes 
luncheon. Reservations must be made not 
later than Tuesday, Dec. 17. However, 


as tickets are limited, application should 
be made as early as possible to avoid 
disappointment. Telephone Miss Grace 
Elwell at Cha. 0395. 


FROM PROVINCETOWN 
ON THE CAPE 


Attendance at Sunday morning services 
is continually increasing and all current 
bills have been paid from church income. 
A fine girls’ choir furnishes the music for 
the morning services. On Dec. 5a Christ- 
mas fair was held, the first in many years. 
In February, the Cape Cod Universalist- 
Unitarian Choir Festiva! is to be held in the 
church. 


CHURCH CHOIR CLUB 
ENJOYS SUPPER 


The Universalist Choir Club of North 
Attleboro, Mass., held a well-attended 
supper and meeting in the social room of 
the church on Noy. 15 with J. Howard 
Rhind presiding. Remarks were made by 
the choir director, Andrew Sabol, and Mrs. 
Clara Kurtz in regard to the loyalty of the 
choir to the church for the past 15 years 
and the importance of a musical program 
to a church service. As a tribute and per- 
sonal favor to the retiring pastor, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter, and Mrs. Potter, who 
has been a faithful attendant of the choir 
for the past seven years, it was voted to 
resume choir rehearsals on Friday evenings. 
Now that services are to be held in the 
edifice of the church it is anticipated that 
a full choir will be in attendance to render 
their support to Mr. Sabol in the arrange- 
ment of musical programs. 

During renovation of the church the 
choir loft has been enlarged, the organ com- 
pletely overhauled and lowered into the 
center of the loft, which adds greatly to 
the quality of the music. Members of the 
choir voiced their pleasure in the recent 
call of Mr. Potter to the Fitchburg church 
and sincerely wished for him and his family 
a most pleasant future. 

Serving on the supper committee were 
Mrs. Helen Blanchard, Mrs. Clara Kurtz 
and Mrs. Ruth Rhind.— The Evening 
Chronicle. (North Attleboro, Mass.) 


JOASH CHEST DAY 
IN LOWELL 


Sunday, Nov. 17, was observed in the 
Lowell, Mass., church as Joash Chest day. 
At the close of the regular service every- 
one formed into procession and, led by the 
choir, the minister, Rev. Cloyd H. Valen- 
tine, D. D., and the officials of the church, 
marched around the main church room 
and deposited in the chest their financial 
pledges toward the budget of the church 
for the coming year. The church’s es- 
timate of its operating expenses is $6,117.50. 
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Aside from expected income, amounting 
to $2,815.50, $3,302 is needed in the way of 
pledges to balance the budget. 


RICHARD HUBER 
IS KILLED 


The church at Monson, Mass., suffered 
the loss of a highly respected member in the 
death of Richard Huber on Novy. 25. Mr. 
Huber, a railroad engineer, was acci- 
dentally killed in the cab of his engine. 

A young people’s organization has been 
formed and officers elected, and regular 
services are conducted each Sunday eve- 
ning. ; 

The parsonage has been improved by the 
installation of some new lights and the 
weather stripping of all doors and windows, 
and painting and papering. 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey will give his 
lecture on the Gaspe at the December 
meeting of the Social and Literary Club. 

The annual Christmas supper and tree 
given by the Ladies’ Social Circle for the 
church school will be held on Dec. 20. 

The Mission Circle, of which Mrs. 
Charles Ricketts is president, holds regular 
well-planned meetings which cover the 
entire program of missions of the Univer- 
salist Church, under the direction of Mrs. 
A. J. Buffington, a member of the state 
board of the Association of Universalist 
Women. 


ILLINOIS NOTES 


Waltonville. A dinner was held recently 
neeting about $40. A new roof is being 
put on the church, and other repairs will be 
made before regular services can be held. 

Stockton. The annual bazaar and supper 
was more successful than ever this fall, 
over $100 being received. Rey. F. D. 
Adams, D. D., supplied the pulpit Dec. 1 
in the evening and will arrange for services 
in the future. 


PRIZE-WINNING PLAY 
PRESENTED BY 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA COUNCIL 


The fifth annual playwriting contest 
dinner, sponsored by the Religious Drama 
Council, was held at Riverside Church, 
New York, on Dec. 2. 

On this occasion, a prize of $200 was 
awarded to N. Richard Nusbaum for his 
play ‘Parting at Imsdorf,’’ which was 
presented under the direction of the author. 
This play also won the prize in the Max- 
well Anderson playwriting contest of this 
year. Mr. Nusbaum is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, author of 
“So Wonderful in White” and ‘‘A Letter 
to George: an Introduction to Dramatic 
Theory for the Actor.’’ He is founder and 
president of Philadelphia Alliance of Little 
Theaters and director of the Harcum Ex- 
perimental Theater at Harcum Junior 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The program featured the presentation 
of another prize-winning play, ‘“The Thing 
Signified,”” by Leonard Young, who di- 
rected its production. Mr. Young, a 


Canadian, is well known as director and 
playwright and has been drama director at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church for 13 years. 

Additional prizes were awarded to Rev. 
G. R. Meyers of Manchester, England; 
Dr. Elliot Field of Dover, Del., hono- 
rary president of the Religious Drama 
Council; and Miss Helen Willcox of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., author and playwright. 

An interesting and diversified program 
was enhanced by the first public appearance 
of the Council’s choral group under the 
leadership and direction of Miss Mary 
Howe, widely-known composer and con- 
cert pianist. 


CONCERNING THE 
BALLOU FAMILY 


Murray H. Ballou, clerk of the pro- 
prietors of the Second Society of Univer- 
salists in the Town of Boston (the old 
School Street Church, of which his great 
grandfather, Rev. Hosea Ballou, was the 
minister), of West Newton, Mass., is 


spending a month at Miami, with Mrs.’ 


Ballou. Their younger daughter, Barbara 
Ballou, has lately married and lives in 
Connecticut. 

Rev. and Mrs. Luther F. Ballou, for- 
merly of Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, are now 
living at Clinton, near Birmingham, Ala., 
and Mr. Ballou is preaching constantly. 

Luther Farwell Ballou, Jr., is with the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, Lind- 
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bergh Field, San Diego, Calif., actively en- 
gaged in constructing airplanes and 
bombers. His engagement to marry Miss 
Helen Ballinger of San Diego has lately 
been announced. He is one of the grand- 
sons of Hosea S. Ballou of Brookline, 
Mass. 


DETROIT CHURCH 
HEARS DR. DEXTER 


On Monday, Nov. 25, the initial meeting 


-of the civic affairs and social relations 


committee of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich., was 
held. The speaker was Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, executive director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, who told in 
graphi¢ manner the relief work being done 
by his committee in the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe. The local organization 
hopes to participate in this work. 

During the month of November the 
Doublets, a group of young married people 
of the church, were entertained at the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman. 
It was an “out-of-date” party and cos- 
tumes of all descriptions were in evidence— 
from the days of long pantalets through the 
‘flapper’ era to the present. 

The Arista and Double-U Clubs gave a 
“dude ranch” party. The decorations were 
in typical ranch style and many wore 
cowboy outfits. 

On the Laymen’s League “father and 


The New England Calendar 


for 1941 
By SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


1941 Week by Week Engagement Calendar 


56 New Sparkling Photographs of 
Historic New England 


The New England Calendar Makes a Perfect Gift 


In a Special 


Gift ae at 


$1.00 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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son” night, Nov. 26, there were Boy Scout 
demonstrations and movies, and James 
Votta, Boy Scout field executive, gave an 
outline of the work and made plans for the 
organization of a Boy Scout group in the 
church. 
December has many activities. On the 
. 6th were held the annual church fair and 
turkey dinner and the annual children’s 
Christmas party. There will be a Christ- 
mas party and play by the Doublets, and 
on the 22d a Christmas vesper service— 
an adaptation of the ancient Moravian 
celebration. 


A SOUTHERN PILGRIMAGE 


Rey. O. G. and Rev. M. O. Colegrove 
are in their auto on their way to the South 
and expect to spend the winter and do 
some field work for the Universalist 
Church. 

Their headquarters at present are at 
Ellisville, Miss. 

They booked preaching dates on the 
way: Litchfield, Ill., Dec. 1, evening; 
Liberty Church, eight miles east of Louis- 
ville, Miss., Dec. 6, at 7 p. m.; Our Home 
Church, seven miles west of Laurel, Miss., 
Dee. 8, afternoon; Burrus Memorial 
Church, 10 miles south of Ellisville, Miss., 
Dec. 8, morning service. 

The one-way trip involves over 800 miles. 

This circuit was one served by Rev. 
L. C. Prater before he was called to Camp 
Hill, Ala., and is often visited by Thomas 
Chapman of Georgia. 


DR. SKINNER ADDRESSES 
RHODE ISLAND MINISTERS’ UNION 
Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts 
School of Religion addressed the Rhode 
Island Ministers’ Union in Providence 
Noy. 25. This organization includes cler- 
gymen of all denominations throughout the 
state. Dr. Skinner’s talk was both stimu- 
lating and edifying, and was received with 
great appreciation. 


W.C. 
CHRISTMAS HOLLY AND 
MISTLETOE HOLLY 
100 lb. box $10.00 
50 lb. box 5.50 - 
Smaller quantities 15 c. per lb. 


Mistletoe sprays at 10 cents each. 
Boxes of 50, 25, 10. 

Also a general Christmas greens box, 
containing holly, mistletoe, Spanish moss 
and pine sprays, for $1.00. 

All prices F. O. B. Goldsboro. 

Greens will be shipped, via express, on 
the same day that they are cut. 

Order from Rey. G. H. Ulrich, R. F. D., 
Seven Springs, N. C. 


HYMNALS FOR SALE 

A Universalist church school has for 
sale between 30 and 40 second-hand copies 
of the “Hymnal for American Youth’”— 
price 15 cents each. If interested, please 


write to the Universalist Publishing House 
at 16 Beacon St. Note: This is the 
“Hymnal for American Youth,” not the 
“New Hymnal for American Youth.” 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 

1940 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 

1941 

Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 
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April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


CHURCH MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 744. 


California. Santa Paula, 9. 
Maine. Gardiner, 4. Greene, 2. 
North Carolina. Clinton, 12. 
Total, 771. 

CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 395. 
Maine. Gardiner, 3. 
North Carolina. Clinton, 2. 
Total, 400. 


Religions Christmas Folders 


New Tiffany Treatment of Design and Color 


Chis nas By F 


2 ew oo) 


No. 106 
Blue and White 


No. 107 
Green and White 


No. 108 


Sragtane | 
hoe 


No. 109 
Grey and White 


Appropriate verses with a suitable Biblical quotation 
In packages of 10 of one design, with envelopes. 25 cents 
May be purchased singly at 2 1-2 cents each 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE CHURCHES IN EAST LONDON 
(Continued from page 1086) 
ing, so much the better." They manifest an 
almost pathetic¥ gratitude, ¥ these people 
who’are finding for the first_time that the 
church is concerned with the way they are 
surmounting almost impossible conditions. 
There are many East Londoners now who 
_have nothing but praise for the tireless 
energy and devotion of their clergy and 
ministers. 

It is good to be able to record this. The 
churches of East London really are a part 
again of the life of the working men and 
women around them, places where prac- 
tical help may be sought and found, as well 
as spiritual refreshing. 

For my own part, I am more than glad 
to have lived in London during these 
weeks. It has been the most moving re- 
ligious experience I have known, to have 
entered into the lives of folk so sturdy in 
their courage and in their good humor so 
unruffled.—Rev. Philip E. Canham in In- 
quirer, London. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. U. 8S. Milburn, D. D., conducted 
the service of the Beverly, Mass., church 
on Dee. 1. 


Miss Josephine H. West of Province- 
town and Mrs. Fred L. Pigeon of East 
Boston visited Headquarters Nov. 29. 


Rey. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, Mass., 
preached on Dec. 1 in the Roxbury, Mass., 
church, of which he was at one time 
minister. 


Edgar Eldridge, a student in the School 
of Theology in Boston University, will 
serve as student minister of the church in 
Rockport, Mass., for the season. 


Rey. H. E. Latham and Rev. Charles A. 
Haney occupied the pulpit of the church at 
North Attleboro, Mass., on Dec. 1 and 8, 
respectively. Each is a former pastor of 
the church. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose will preach in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, on Sunday, Dec. 8, at 11 a.m. Sub- 
ject: “Are We Victims of Fate or Masters 
of Destiny?” 


Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, formerly of 
the faculty of Tufts College and an au- 
thority on European problems, was the 
speaker at a joint meeting of the Men’s 
Club and Mission Circle of Peabody, Mass., 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 3, 


Miss Dora J. Brown presented a display 
of church school supplies and curriculum 
material at the November meeting of the 
Greater Boston Association of Professional 
Directors of Religious Education held in 
the Old South Church on Tuesday, Nov. 26. 


Rev. Joseph W. Beach of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Worcester, Mass., is 
giving a series of seven lectures on “‘The 
History of the Universalist Church and 
Faith,” before the Religious Education 
Committee of the church and the church 
school staff. 


Obituary 


MRS. CORA A. ROSS 


Mrs. Cora A. (Field) Ross, 86 years old, died Nov. 
26 at her home, 19 Washington Street, Leominster, 
Mass. She was a native of Chelsea, but spent most 
of her life in West Paris and Portland, Maine, where 
she was active in the Universalist church. Since 1907 
she had lived in Leominster with her daughter, Mrs. 
Olive Thayer, and was an active member of the 
Leominster Universalist church. She is survived by 
her daughter, Mrs. Thayer, a son, Walter G. Ross of 
Roxbury, a grandchild, and three great-grandchildren. 
Funeral services were held in Leominster and at 
Mt. Auburn Crematory Nov. 28, with Rev. Helene 
Ulrich officiating. The ashes will be buried in Yar- 
mouth, Maine. 


MRS. HELENE ULRICH 


Mrs. Helene (Gittner) Ulrich, 79, mother of Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich of Seven Springs, N. C., and of 
Rev. Helene Ulrich of Leominster, Mass., died at the 
Leominster Hospital on Oct. 30. She had been ad- 
mitted to the hospital Oct. 20 for treatment of a 
broken hip sustained in a fall at her home. 

Mrs. Ulrich was born in Harzburg, Germany, Feb. 
1, 1861. She came to this country with her husband, 
Gustav Ulrich, in 1885. After living in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for a time the family moved to Staten Island. 
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Since 1931 Mrs. Ulrich had made her home in Leom- 
inster with her daughter, Rev. Helene Ulrich. When 
living in Gorham, N. H., 1923-1926, she joined the 
Universalist church and had her membership trans- 
ferred to the Leominster church in 1932. 

The body was cremated at the Mt. Auburn Crema- 
tory immediately after death. Memorial services 
were held at the home, 129 Manchester Street, Leom- 
inster, Sunday afternoon, Noy. 3, with Albert Lewis 
of Tufts College, student pastor of the Leominster 
church, in charge. 

Three children survive, Mrs. Paul Brandtlow of 
Staten Island, Rev. Helene Ulrich, and Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich, also seven grandsons. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Renewed lay license of Frank W. Balcomb for three 
years. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m. 


Dec. 8. Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 
York, N.Y. 
Dec. 22. Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Miss Harriet G. Yates, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


= Association of Universalist Women 


President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Miss Ida M. Folsom. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 


President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary— 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, \85 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A, Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 
Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. L. C. Prater, Camp Hill. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rey. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., Hop- 
kinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. 

Massachuselis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsylvoania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Harrisville. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 


Directors 
President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 
Harold S. Latham, New York City. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 
Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 
Trustees 
Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Bos- 
ton. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 


Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. 
Henderson, Providence. 
rington. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 


Rev. Arthur A. Blair, 


James 
Henry P. Stone, Bar- 


New Hampshire: Disp: 


Nashua. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Louis Annin Ames, New York 
City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Charles 
B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold S. Latham, New 
York City. Dr. William Wallace Rose, Lynn, 
Mass. Leon O, Tebbetts, Waterville, Maine. 

Clerk: Marjorie L. Leslie. 

Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem, 
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Jan 12. Rey. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
Ney. 

Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H, Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Noe Ye 

April 138. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
No Ys 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
N. Y. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 

Dec. 10-13: Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., Emeri- 
tus, Yale Divinity School. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Dee. 24: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society in Newton. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 26 and 27: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 


You can give no better 


Christmas Gift 


to a friend 


than a year’s subscription to 


The Christian Leader 


$32" GOWNS: 

Pulpit 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 
Rooms with Running Wate: 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. « 

Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Boxed Selection of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Fourteen Folders with Envelopes 
Attractive Colors, Suitable Verses 
and Biblical Quotation 
Price: 50 cents per box 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I WILL HELP : 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


jp Leta ETT ES Saat Sea ta 2 ce a 
my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 

_ Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

An elderly gentleman visited his phy- 
sician to find out why he did not feel 
well. 

“Perhaps you are smoking too much,” 
suggested the doctor. 

“Oh, no, I don’t smoke at all,’”’ was the 
reply. 

“Perhaps you are drinking too much, 
then.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t drink a thing.” 

“Perhaps you do not get enough sleep.”’ 

“Oh, no, I go to bed early every night.” 

And so the doctor went down the list of 
all possible causes of his patient’s indis- 
position, and received the same answers. 

“Then it must be that your halo is too 
tight,’ concluded the doctor.—The Living 
Church. 

* * 

Jimmy came home after his first exami- 
nation in grammar and enthusiastically 
announced to his mother: “Oh, Mom, I got 
the best grade in the room in grammar to- 
day!” 

“That’s fine,” said the delighted parent. 
“And how about the other studies?” 

“Well—’”’ came the subdued reply, ‘‘in 
them other studies I didn’t do so good.” — 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Bobbie had been unusually naughty. 
When mother attempted to punish him he 
crawled under the bed well out of her reach. 
There he remained. 

When father came home, mother related 
the whole story. So father started under 
the bed after his unruly son. 

Bobbie saw him coming and called out: 
“Ts she after you, too, pop?”’—E xchange. 

* * 

A judge in southern New Hampshire has 
a reputation for sarcasm. Only recently a 
man was brought before him for speeding. 
When the man was asked to state his de- 
fense he said: “‘Why, judge, I wasn’t going 
forty miles, or thirty—or even twenty.” 

“Steady now,” the judge warned soberly, 
“Sf you’re not careful you’ll be backing into 
somebody.’’—Boston Globe. 

* * 

Negro Mammy: “Ah wants to see Mistah 
Tompkins.” 

Office Boy: “I’m sorry, but Mr. Tomp- 
kins is engaged.” 

Negro Mammy: ‘‘Go ’long, chile. Ah 
don’t want to marry Mistah Tompkins. 
Ah jes’ wanta see him.’”’—Hxchange. 

er 

Very delightful were the words Mr. Ryan 
used about his wife on the day she left this 
world for another. ‘“‘Bridget’s gone, poor 
soul,’”’ he said, and added: ‘‘Faith, an’ she 
was a good woman; she always hit me wid 
the soft end av the mop!’—Exchange. 

* K 

Teacher: “‘Who discovered America?” 

Student: ‘‘Ohio.”’ 

Teacher: “No, Sonny, Columbus.” 

Student: ‘Aw, that was just his first 
name.”’—Washington Star. 
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and Travel for Gifts 


There is a history in all men’s lives. — Shakespeare 
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Richard Halliburton: 
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